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Recommended for use next term 


THREE IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 


CONNOLLY, Francis, and SEARS, Donald 
THE SENTENCE IN CONTEXT: 
The Essentials of Grammar and Rhetoric 

281 pp. Paperbound. $2.50 
“Tris soox is an ideal combination of the desirable qualities of the - 
book, the handbook, and the grammar text. Nonetheless, it avoids the dull- 
ness of most workbooks; it escapes the excessive details of handbooks; and 


repetition of the method of high school texts. 


Rossins, University of Houston 


LUDWIG, Richard M. 
ESSAYS TODAY 4 
181 pp. Paperbound. $1.45 
“Essays T 4 I had been led to 
some of van Bre titles well i 
concluding essays are concerned 


greatest paradox of our time, a paradox 
reflection and writing. I was gratified to see this, since I 
‘the conquest of inner space’ in my freshman classes this . 
J. M. Fencuson, Jr., University of New 


SEARS, Donald A. : 

HARBRACE GUIDE TO THE LIBRARY 

AND THE RESEARCH PAPER: Second Edition 
118 pp. Paperbound $1.45 


Mantua Knicut Yorsston, Everett Junior College 
Please write for examination copies. 


» HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


me 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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ca expect after noticing 
convinced is the 
| tae “Tuas 1s one of the finest books on how to conduct the research paper project . 
that is on market. In addition to being well and presented, 
aS a this book can be used without the help of an instructor. It is adaptable for 
oe. an classroom use as well as for individual guidance of students engaged in do- 
ere ae ing any type of research paper. One of the best of its kind.” 
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new texts 

now being 
welcomed 
across the 
country as 
THE BEST 
for the study 
of poetry, 

the drama, and 
the short story 


For examination 
copies 


A Comparative Keader 


The large and yearly increasing number of teachers who enjoy ugg, An 
American Rhetoric will be happy to know that the author's new book of 
freshman readings will be ready for 2nd semester use. And many others 
will welcome this high-level collection of both expository and narrative 
writing on a wide range of subjects from all of the major fields of study: 
the social sciences, humanities, and sciences. An effective feature is the 
vivid high-lighting of contrasts in point of view, opinion, tone, and style. 

January. 384 pp., $2.25 ( prob.) 


Understanding Poetry 3rd Ed. 


CLEANTH BROOKS, Yale Univ., and ROBERT PENN WARREN 
“The best made even better” is the response of scores of teachers to the 
new edition of this famous introduction to poetry. “The finest most widely 
influential text of our times, improved again”—Joseph B. Hall, Univ. of 
Oregon; “An excellent revision—more compact yet more inclusive in the 
pedagogical sense”—R. S. Sylvester, Yale Univ.; “Always my first choice 
. .. 1 like the added discussion of free verse”—Leicester Bradner, Brown 
Univ. are typical of many comments. 608 pp., $5.25 


Aspects of Modern Drama 


M. W. STEINBERG, Univ. of British Columbia 


“An ideal text for college study of modern drama,” writes James I. Brown, 
Univ. of Minn., of this collection of 12 plays with unique critical mate- 
rials. Others are praising it as “genuinely representative of the best 

modern drama” (John Bowen Hamilton, Rollins College) and “discrimi- 
nating, intelligent, oye oe well balanced . . . . the comments by the 
mer hts themselves should prove an excellent teaching device” (San- 
ord Golding, Univ. of Illinois). paperbound 640 pp., $3.00 


Ohe Short Story and the Reader 


ROBERT STANTON, Univ. of Washington 
Called “very, very fine!” this new text is already in use in many class- 
rooms. Of its selection of stories teachers say: “just the right combination 
of the familiar and the new” (Thomas A. Kirby, La. State Univ.); “I 
don’t see how there could be better ones” (Daniel W. Smythe, Bradley 
Univ.). Of its critical commentary: “ ighly intelligent, unevasive, sensi- 
tive” (Jesse Bier, Mont. State Univ.); “Invaluable for students trying to 
examine the short story as artistic creation” (Sarah A. Zimmerman, Univ. 
of Dayton). 569 pp., $4.50 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


For a real LIFT in teaching 

The refreshingly 

new text by 

William 

W. 

WATT 

author of An 
American Rhetoric 


MACMILLAN’S SPRING 1961 LIST OFFERS 
THE BEST IN INTRODUCTORY TEXTS... 


For English Composition 


Form and Idea, Second Edition 


By MORTON W. BLOOMFIELD and EDWIN W. ROBBINS, both of The 
Ohio State University. 

The unique character of this text lies in its emphasis on the integral relation- 
ship between thoughtful content and formal mechanics in learning to write 
English well. The new edition has been expanded to include forty essays that 
reflect high standards of literary excellence and demonstrate a wide range of 
style, tone, and subject matter. A second purpose is to present a broad survey 
of the areas of knowledge which shape a liberal education. The selections 
include essays by such eminent writers as James Baldwin, Rachel Carson, 
Julian Huxley, James Thurber, Karen Horney, William Faulkner, and E. B. 
White. 


For Modern Literary Trends 


Twelve Short Stories 


By MARVIN MAGALANER and EDMOND L. VOLPE, both of The City 
College, New York. 

The selection of these twelve stories was guided by the results of a preference 
poll taken among 150 English professors across the nation. The result is an 


inexpensive paperback collection tailored to fit the instructor's needs—both 
in literary quality and in representation of contemporary themes, styles, and 
techniques. The editors have written an introduction to each story, placing it 


at 


in its proper literary and historical pers “tive. 

Teacher's Manual for TWELVE SHORT sTORIES 

This manual contains suggestions for interpretation, questions for class- 
room discussion, and bibliographies of each author's work; it will be available 
to instructors free of charge. 


AVAILABLE NOW... 
For General English Literature 


English Literature a cotiege anthotogy 


By DONALD B. CLARK, LEON T. DICKINSON, CHARLES M. HUDSON, 
and GEORGE B. PACE, all of the University of Missouri. 

These selections, ranging from Beowulf through the works of important 
twentieth-century writers, are grouped chronologically into sections repre- 
senting five historical periods. For each period, the editors have provided an 
essay relating literature to the history and intellectual climate of the age; for 
each author, there is a biographical and critical introduction. Discussion 
questions, critical and historical footnotes, and a glossary of critical terms 
are also included. 


1960, 1057 pp.., Ill., $8.00. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Subjects of Major Essays. Anything that 
may interest English teachers is invited. Since 
College English seems to attract large numbers 
of articles on contemporary literature, 
which deal with earlier periods are particularly 
sought for balance. Analysis of a frequently 
— work of literature, which may prove 
useful in the classroom, will generally be found 
more suitable for College English than details 
of the discovery of an obscure source of a 
minor work or an influence study involving 
second-rank writers (essays more suitable for 
the specialized journals). Informed, provoca- 
tive, and useful essays on language, linguistics, 
and pedagogy continue, of course, to be wel- 
come. 


Subjects of Round Table Articles. Short 
explicatory pieces on familiar poems and short 
stories are especially invited. But there will 
always be room for new ideas about grading 
papers or useful techniques in teaching com- 
a or successful methods of breathing 
resh life into a literary masterpiece. Also de- 
sirable are brief accounts of new or unusual 
ways of handling freshman English, or of 
constructing sophomore literature courses, or 
of developing a program for the English 
major, or of organizing English graduate study. 


Poetry, Fiction, and Humor. All of these will 
offer occasional relief from our serious pro- 
fessionalism, though naturally they can be 
accepted and published only in modest quan- 
tity. The only restriction is excellence. If 
enough good poetry is submitted, perhaps 
it can be elevated from its “filler” status to a 


poetry section. 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Posta is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 
48 cents per annual subscription (total 
$4.48). Remittances should be made payable 
to the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish by check, money order, or bank draft. 
The publishers expect to supply missing 
numbers free only when the losses have 
been sustained in transit, when the request 


A Note for Authors 


For Contributors and Readers 


Rebuttal and Reviews. Rebuttal aimed at 
published articles must not exceed two typed 
(double-spaced) pages, and replies (if neces- 
sary) must not exceed one. Debate should 
be considerably above the level of invective 
and should involve ideas, not personalities. A 
comprehensive and useful book review section 
will be continued; all reviews will be solicited 
and will be held to a brief paragraph except 
in unusual cases, 

Length and Style. Major essays should not 
exceed twelve typewritten (double-spaced) 
pages, Round Table articles, six. Anything 
longer must be clearly unusual and outstand- 
ing. The style should do credit to the subject. 
Lively pieces are preferred to the dull and 
pedantic, but a flippant style should not sub- 
stitute for genuine wit. 

Manuscripts. Follow the MLA Style Sheet 
(Revised Edition), except in references; omit 
place of publication and publisher without 
special significance; and in references to vol- 
umes, use Arabic instead of Roman numerals. 
Avoid footnotes wherever possible by includ- 
ing information in your text. Avoid block 
quotations, tables, graphs, and other art-work. 
Please send one copy held by a paper clip 
(but not a staple), with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped. Decisions 
will be made as quickly as possible, but delays 
may result from an avalanche of manuscripts, 
academic holidays, distance of an advisory 
editor, or a difficult decision. 


The Editor 


for the missing number is made during the 
month following the month of publication, 
and when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Wabeete. Second-class postage 


a at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign 
llinois. Copyright, 1960, b nai 
Council of Teac 


the U.S.A. 


the Natio 
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ENGLISH MASTERPIECES 


SECOND EDITION 
edited by MAYNARD MACK, Yale University; LEONARD 
F. DEAN, University of Connecticut; and WILLIAM W. 
FROST, University of California 
Vol. I Age of Chaucer 
Vol. If Elizabethan Drama 
Vol. III Renaissance Poetry 
Vol. Milton 
Vol. V ‘The Augustans 
Vol. VI Romantic and Victorian Poetry pp. 
Vol. VII Modern Poetry 416 pp. 
March 1961 paper Text price: $1.95 eac 


HOW TO REPORT AND 
WRITE THE NEWS 


by LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 

and ROLAND WOLSELEY, Syracuse University 
This is a balanced, comprehensive introduction to the 
principles and problems of obtaining, writing and explain- 
ing the news in different media for a swiftly changing 
society. It trains beginners for better coverage and inter- 
pretation of the news employing flexibility and under- 
standing. 
February 1961 Text price: $7.95 


by PAUL C. RODGERS, JR., University of Omaha 
Designed to teach vocabulary development, this text shows 
the student what words are for, how they can serve a 
rye and how they can be learned, thereby increasing 
is efficiency. 
January 1961 144 pp. Text price: $2.50 paper 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


SECOND EDITION 


by HOWARD DEAN and KENNETH BRYSON, both of 
Montana State College 
Here is a completely revised, concise text which analyzes 
the fundamentals as well as the over-all nature of com- 
munication processes. It helps students develop critical 
and the relatively objective thinking involved in mass 


media. 
February 1961 576 pp. Text price: $5.00 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. CE 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


| A WORD TO THE WISE 


Your Classes in 


merican Literature 


HAWTHORNE. The House of the Seven 
Gables and The Scarlet Letter in at- 
tractive, appealing separate volumes 
with introductions by David Levin. 

Each 50¢ 


EMERSON. Emerson: A Laurel Reader. 


Representative selections from the writ- 
ings of America’s first philosopher, ed- 
ited 7 Alfred Kazin and Daniel Aaron 
and clearly arranged by subject. 50¢ 


MELVILLE. A complete and unabridged 
edition of the great American classic 
Moby Dick, with an introduction b 
William M. Gibson (75¢). Also Mel- 
ville’s important work Billy Budd, Fore- 
topman, in Six Great Modern Short 
Novels (50¢). 


POE. Poe: Complete Poems with an in- 
troduction, notes by Richard Wilbur. 35¢ 


LONGFELLOW. Longfellow: Selected 
Poems with an introduction and notes 
by G. Robert Stange. 35¢ 


WHITMAN, Whitman: Selected Poems 


with an introduction and notes by Les- 
lie A. Fiedler. 35¢ 


MARK TWAIN. Two volumes: The Ad- 


ventures of Huckleberry Finn with an 
introduction by Wallace Stegner, and 
Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, a unique 
collection of Twain’s short stories plus 
articles and selections from his less 
frequently read novels. Edmund Fuller, 
editor. Each 50¢ 


STEPHEN CRANE. The Red Badge of 


Courage and Four Great Stories: in 
one volume, Crane’s masterpiece plus 
four of his shorter works, The Open 
Boat, The Biue Hotel, The Monster, The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. 50¢ 


CARL SANDBURG. Abraham Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years and The War Years. 
Out of his definitive six-volume work 
on Lincoln and his times Sandburg him- 
self has distilled this superb 430,000- 
word biography. 

In three volumes, each 75¢ 


EMILY DICKINSON, Emily Dickinson: 
Selected Poems with an introduction and 
notes by John Malcolm Brinnin. 35¢ 


HENRY JAMES. Eight of James’ most 
frequently-studied novels in five coor- 
dinated volumes with introductions by 
R. P. Blackmur: The American (50¢); 
Washington Square and The Europeans 
(50¢); The Aspern Papers and The 
Spoils of Poynton (50¢); The Wings of 
the Dove (50¢); and Turn of the Screw 
and Daisy Miller (35¢). 


SINCLAIR LEWIS. Dodsworth (50¢) and 
Elmer Gantry (60¢). 


THEODORE DREISER. Three Dreiser 
masterpieces in individual volumes with 
introductions by Alfred Kazin: An 
A nerican Tragedy (95¢); Sister Carrie 
(75¢) ; and The Titan (15¢). Next in the 
series will be The Financier (95¢). 


THOMAS WOLFE. In two rare and 


outstanding volumes, the last two of 
Wolfe’s four passionate autobiograph- 
ical novels: The Web and the Rock and 
You Can’t Go Home Again. Complete 
and unabridged. Introductions a ich- 
ard Chase. Each 95¢ 


SHORT STORIES. Great American 
Short Stories, edited by Wallace and 
Mary Stegner. A century and a quarter 
of the finest American.short stories, 
from Washington Irving to John 
O’Hara. 50¢ 

DRAMA, Famous American Plays of the 
1940’s: Plays by Thornton Wilder, Ar- 
thur Laurents, Maxwell Anderson and 
Kurt Weill, Arthur Miller and Carson 
McCullers, "selected and introduced by 
Henry Hewes. Famous American Plays 
of the 1930's: ~ by Clifford Odets, 
S. N. Behrman, bert E. Sherwood, 
John Steinbeck and William Saroyan, 
selected and introduced by Harold Clur- 
man. Famous American Plays of the 
1920's: Plays by Eugene O'Neill, Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stallin 
Sidney Howard, DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward, Elmer Rice and Philip Barry, 
selected and introduced by Kenneth 
Macgowan. Each 75¢ 


— For free examination copies and illustrated Laurel Catalogues please write - 


DELL YLAUREL EDITIONS 


Education 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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anthologies 
for composition courses 


Science and Society: Midcentury 


Readings Thomas D. Clareson 


Essays by outstanding scientists and teachers, wrilten during the 1950's. 
A section on the reference paper and documentation; exercises; assign- 
ments; theme topics. February. 327pp. $4.00 


The Craft of Writing 


Derek Colville and J. D. Koerner 


A of the best of and writing over the 
fast 400 years. Part 1: articles about language and writing. Part 2: 
examples of hterary January. 578pp. $4.75 


Fields of Learning: A College 


Reader wans J. Gottlich and Edwin B. Knowles 


Essays, and debates from each main area of the arts. 
Organized by academic disciplines, each section inohedles classical and 
modern thinkers from various lands. January. 374pp. $4.50 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
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from 
RANDOM 


by PHILIP GERBER 


An outstanding integration of reading, 
writing, speaking and listening skills. 


$5.50 


Modern 


The best of the world’s best books in 
handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
(regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 
ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65c to 95c 


For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
Department RANDOM HOUSE e 457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Controlled Research 
wil be a truly exciting challenge with the new | 


Thoreau: Man of Concord 


185 by WALTER HARDING, Sec. of the Thoreau Society 


fascinating What was the true character of the man presented here by nearly 100 
documents of his ee ae oe in letters, diaries, newspaper articles, books, and 
including s? Finding the answer in these often conflicting + from such 
heretofore | marae observers as Emerson, Howells, Henry James, wthorne and 

unpublished many others will be an illuminating experience to your students and 

reminiscences will, at the same time, add much to their knowledge of American 
' literature. 272 pp. $2.00 


and for equally interesting and instructive controlled research projects: 


Designs of Famous Uftopias 
by DONALD J. GRAY & ALLAN H. ORRICK onder foom 


7 famous “utopias” from Plato’s Republic to Wells’ A Modern Utopia 
with skillful exercises on each essential in the preparation of the Holt, 


ch 
64 pp. 31.00 Kinehart 
The Third Day at Gettysburg: Pickett's Charge and 

by ALAN M. HOLLINGSWORTH & JAMES M. COX 


Primary documents and varying historical interpretations, with maps, Winston 
study questions and exercises on one of the most dramatic moments in 
American history. Inc. 

. 162 pp. $1.75 383 Madison Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


ACD 


American College Dictionary 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 « Copyright 1960 


a 
RANDOM 4.4) HOUSE 457 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 22,N. Y. 


New Books from Appleton-Century-Crofts... 


TWO BOOKS SPONSORED BY THE NCTE 


PERSPECTIVES ON ENGLISH: 
Essays to Honor W. Wilbur Hatfield 


Twenty-one outstanding essays on the teaching of 
English—including reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—in the elementary school, the high school, 
and the college are presented in this new text. 
The book also includes essays on te history of the 
teaching of English, on modern linguistics, and on 
literary criticism. All of the authors are past presi- 
dents of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and all are teachers with special abilities in the 
fields in which they write. 320 pp., just published. 


_ ESSAYS ON 
Edited by THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


EDWARD J. GORDON, Designed for the high school English teacher, this 
Yole University; new book presents essays drawn from reports of 
four of the annual Yale Conferences on the Teaching 
ane of English. Well-known teachers tell how they have 
EDWARD S. NOYES, handled problems arising in the English classroom 
President, College on the teaching of language, writing, literature, and 
present numerous ideas on the improvement of Eng- 
Entrence Exeminetion lish instruction in our secondary schools. Bibliogra- 
Boord phies, classroom exercises, and reactions of students 

to the exercises are included in the appendix. 


384 pp., just published. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED .. . 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND 
THE INTELLECTUAL IDEAL 


By This new book is the first controlled research materi- 
FRANCIS L. CHRIST, als text to treat a problem of particular concern to 
Roman Catholic teachers and students. With an 

Leyela College, introduction by Bishop J. J. Wright of Pittsburgh, 
and the book explores the dimensions of the “intellectual 
GERARD E. SHERRY, ideal” in a context of pertinent excerpts from the 
SUMMA THEOLOGICA, pastoral letters, papal 

Managing Editor, documents, and commentaries by American writers 
The California Central from the late 18th century to the present. Also in- 
Register cluded are suggested topics 


for papers, and a bibliography. 
320 pp., paperbound. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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A Table of Contents for Tristram Shandy 


Cuar_es ParisH 


I compiled the following “Contents” 
several years ago with a double pur- 
pose. The first was to provide myself 
with a handy key to the happenings 
and ideas in the novel while working on 
my dissertation: the form of Tristram 
being what it is, I found myself wasting 
much time and motion just searching 
for particular passages and tracing vari- 
ous events through the narrative. Owing 
to the absence of sequential develo 
ment in the book, there are maddeningly 
few points to which one can anchor 
mnemonically the various opinions, di- 
gressions, and displaced events which 
make up Tristram’s Life. This table en- 
abled me to locate very quickly the 
situation, the theme I wanted; it gave 
me the skeleton of each of the nine 
books at a glance. It has been a useful 
tool to my students in the novel. Tal- 
ented as well as average students usually 
cannot make head or tail of the novel as 
a whole because they cannot follow 
the story; Sterne’s technique of digres- 
sion and non-sequential episode makes 
the book a labyrinth to them. Frustra- 
tion with the mazelike turnings leads 


An Assistant Professor of Humanities at 
Southern Illinois University—Southwestern 
Campus, Charles Parish finished bis Pb.D. at 
New Mexico in 1959. He has an article 
(“Christopber Smart’s Knowledge of Hebrew”) 
in a forthcoming issue of Studies in Philology, 
and be is editor of “British Prose Fiction” in 
the forthcoming College and Adult Reading 
List (NCTE). 


them to reject and ignore the basic 
structural element in the book. This 
outline apparently gives them a grip 
on Tristram; it suggests a kind of pan- 
oramic view against which the novel 
itself playfully militates. 

My second purpose was to demon- 
strate the consistency in the presence 
and role of the author-narrator Tris- 
tram. There is much more of Tristram 
(called “Author” throughout this table) 
in the story than one imagines at first, 
and much more opinion than one would 
remember after a first or even second 
reading. Remembering him cumulatively 
and sorting out mentally the various 
components is a difficult if not an impos- 
sible task. I do not intend to argue at 
length here the identification of the 
“I” of the book as Tristram; that as- 
sumption does, however, underlie this 
inventory, the secondary aim of which 
is to refute the view epitomized by W. 
L. Cross’s well-known statement that 
“so far as Tristram Shandy is con- 
cerned, Sterne never got beyond the 
boy’s birth, baptism, and _breeching. 
There are no opinions to be recorded 
of a lad who existed merely as an em- 
bryo or as an infant in his nurse’s 
arms.”* 

The assumption that the speaker is 
Tristram should be considered rather 


“Laurence Sterne in the Twentieth Century.” 
Yale Review, N. S. XV (1926), 104. 
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a focus than a bias; I did not consciously 
select from the chapter in accordance 
with my viewpoint, but rather tried to 
analyze each chapter for Sterne’s pri- 
mary point. Thus, it may be generally 
useful to anyone (student as well as 
teacher) who has ever had to hunt 
page by page for a not so familiar epi- 
sode, in addition to providing a broad 
view of how Tristram’s opinions are 
related to his story. This latter point, 
finally, deserves some emphasis in pass- 
ing. The relationship between Tristram’s 
opinions and the i. the ac- 
count of the Shandy family and their 
doings—becomes significant and fully 
meaningful only when one realizes that 
the myriad digressions (usually ignored, 
deplored, or tolerated) are nothing less 
than his opinions; they embody or il- 
lustrate his opinions. In order, there- 
fore, to champion the coherence of the 
novel, we must recognize the connection 
between Tristram and the digressions. 
With very few exceptions, the digres- 
sions within the “story” as well as out- 
side it come from Tristram as author, 
opiner, and manipulator. The exceptions, 
examples of the true Lockean Associa- 
tionism,? are at two removes from Tris- 
tram; they are comic devices which 
give us special insight into the minds 
of the individuals who compose the 
Shandy ménage.* 


*See Arthur H. Cash’s discussion of the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding of Associationism: 
“The Lockean Psychology of Tristram 
Shandy,” ELH, XXIl (June, 1955), 126-35. 

*These associative digressions are quite dis- 
tinct from the “normal” disgressions of the 
book: Mrs. Shandy thinks of the winding of 
the clock as a part of a monthly routine (I, 1); 
Uncle Toby is reminded of Stevinus by Dr. 
Slop’s ringing the bell (II, 10); Trim is re- 
minded of his brother in Portugal as he reads 
the Sermon on Conscience (II, 17); both Uncle 
Toby and Walter Shandy mistake the brid 
of Tristram’s nose for the bridge over * 
moat (III, 24); figurative lashes remind Toby 
of literal ones (IV, 3); Trim’s defense of 
Susannah suggests the battle of Steenkirk to 
Uncle Toby (V, 21). 
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BOOK I* 


(1) The author reflects upon the sad 
circumstances of his conception. (2) 
The author bemoans the vitiated ho- 
munculus and animal spirits. (3) How 
the preceding has been told to the au- 
thor by his Uncle Toby. (4) Formal 
statement of the above for the benefit 
of readers who “find themselves ill at 
ease, unless they are let into the whole 
secret from first to last.” (5) The au- 
thor says he was born November 5, 
1718. (6) The author prepares the 
reader for his donning the “fools-cap.” 
(7) The installation of the midwife by 
the parson’s wife. (8) A statement on 
hobby-horses, plus a Dedication. (9) 
Remarks on the preceding Dedication, 
its virginity and its value. (10) Fruit- 
less return to the midwife; the stor 
of Yorick’s fine horses. (11) Yorick the 
jester and Yorick the parson. (12) Yor- 
ick’s humor, its consequences, and his 
sad death (1748). (13) Second fruitless 
return to the midwife. (14) Difficulties 
of an author; despair at ever catching 
up: “I have been at it these six weeks, 
and am not yet born.” (15) Mrs. 
Shandy’s marriage settlement; her right 
to lie-in in London. (16) False-alarm 
and the return from London. (17) 
Consolation for Walter Shandy: Lying- 
in in the country. (18) Anticipations of 
Walter Shandy on his wife’s lying-in 
in the country; his measures against 
careless delivery. (19) Walter Shandy 
on names good and evil; his unconquer- 
able aversion for “Tristram.” (20) The 
author on careless readers; “Les Doc- 
teurs de Sorbonne” on baptism. (21) 
First chapter on Tristram’s birth; Uncle 
Toby knocks out his ashes, and says 
think—”; Uncle Toby’s modesty 
concerning Aunt Dinah. (22) The au- 
thor’s statement on his work: “In a 
word, my work is digressive, and it is 
progressive too,_—and at the same time.” 


‘Quotations are from the edition of James 
A. Work (Odyssey Press: New York, 1940). 
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(23) Reasons for drawing Uncle Toby’s 
character from his hobby-horse. (24) 
The fact that Uncle Toby had a strange 
hobby-horse. (25) Uncle Toby’s wound; 
the ease gained through telling about 
it. The author says that the reader can- 
not guess what he is about to say. 


BOOK II 


(1) King William’s Wars; Uncle 
Toby’s idea of a map of Namur. (2) 
The author answers his critics; he says 
that his hook, like Locke’s, is a “history 
of what passes in a man’s mind.” (3) 
Uncle Toby’s map; the broadening of 
his wollte be of fortifications. (4) The 
author explains why he ended the previ- 
ous chapter “at the last spirited apos- 
trophe”; how Uncle Toby mightily 
desires his health. (5) Trim _ incites 
Uncle Toby to go down to the country 
to build fortifications. (6) The end of 
Uncle Toby’s sentence, “I think—” 
which began in I, 21; a talk on modesty 


as a reason for Mrs. Shandy’s preferring 
the midwife to Dr. Slop. (7) Modesty, 
cont'd; the right and wrong ends of a 
woman; Uncle Toby mentions his un- 
fortunate experience with the Widow 
Wadman. (8) Concerning time (1% 


hours’ “tolerable good reading”), and 
the hypercritic’s pendulum. (9) Oba- 
diah’s collision with Dr. Slop. (10) 
Enter Dr. Slop; on Uncle Toby’s train 
of thought (connecting Stevinus with 
the ring of the bell). (11)“Writing is 
but a different name for conservation.” 
Dr. Slop has forgotten his bag. (12) 
Why Stevinus came into Uncle Toby’s 
mind; patience and placidity of Uncle 
Toby shown by the episode of the fly; 
Walter repents his baiting of Uncle 
Toby and is forgiven. (13) “ ’Tis not 
worth talking of.” (14) Stevinus, cont'd. 
(15) The discovery of the Sermon 
upon Conscience. (16) How Conscience 
is upon neither side,—neither Catholic 
nor Protestant. (17) Trim’s stance and 
posture; the Sermon, with many inter- 
ruptions; Trim’s brother, Tom. (18) 
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Obadiah’s entrance with the bag; Uncle 
Toby’s “I wish you had seen what 
rodigious armies we had in Flanders.” 
(19) “I have dropped the curtain over 
this scene for a minute.” Mr. Shandy’s 
nicety in reasoning; the center of the 
brain is the medulla oblongata—proved 
at length. 


BOOK III 


(1) Uncle Toby’s wish, cont’d; Dr. 
Slop’s “confusion.” (2) Walter’s chal- 
lenging of the wish, and the reaching 
for a handerchief. (3) Reaching for the 
handerchief, cont’d. (4) The author on 
the relation of body and mind. (5) 
Reaching for the handerchief, cont'd. 
(6) Walter’s challenging of the wish, 
cont'd; Uncle Toby whistles Lillabullero. 
(7) How the green bag was knotted 
because Obadiah could not hear himself 
whistle. (8) The knotting of the green 
bag, cont’d; how this was a link in the 
concatenation of events against the for- 
tunes of Tristram Shandy. (9) The 
knotted bag, cont'd. (10) The cutting 
of the knots; on curses. (11) The curse 
of Ernulphus. (12) On exactitude, il- 
lustrated by Garrick’s Hamlet; the in- 
clusiveness of Ernulphus’s curse—how 
all others derive from it. (13) In which 
Tristram Shandy begins to be born, the 
midwife’s accident; Dr. Slop’s “the sub- 
ordination of fingers and thumbs to *** 
***.” (14) A discussion of Dr. Slop’s 
“singular stroke of eloquence” com- 
pared to one of Cicero’s. (15) Dr. Slop 
draws from his bag forceps and squirt; 
Uncle Toby’s advantage. (16) Demon- 
stration of the forceps on Uncle Toby. 
(17) Danger of the forceps mistaking 
the hip for the head. (18) Lecture on 
Duration: Walter to Uncle Toby; the 
chagrin of Walter. (19) The author 
regrets that the lecture was ended by 
Walter’s petulance. (20) Sleep descends 
on Walter and Uncle Toby, whereupon 
the author finds time to write his Pre- 
face; the Preface: concerning Locke’s 
favoring Judgment over Wit and how 
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he was bubbled. (21) How the parlor 
door hinge has squeaked for ten years. 
(22) Rude awakening by squeaking 
hinges; how heirloom boots become 
mortars. (23) Tristram Shandy has been 
born, and Dr. Slop builds a bridge. (24) 
How this bridge is mistaken for the one 
destroyed by Trim and Bridget. (25) 
How the destroyed bridge was to be 
rebuilt. (26) Return to the “present”; 
Uncle Toby sends thanks to br. Slop 
for rebuilding the bridge. (27) The 
enlightenment about the bridge; Walter 
is led to his room by Uncle Toby. (28) 
The author shows respect for the tribu- 
lations of his father. (29) Man bears 
pain and sorrow best in a horizontal 
position. (30) Why Walter’s affliction 
was extravagant; “To explain this, I 
must leave him upon the bed for half 
an hour.” (31) Discussion between Trist- 
tram’s great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother on noses. (32) The same, cont'd. 
(33) Discussion between Tristram’s 
grandfather and grandmother on noses. 
(34) Walter’s concern with the litera- 
ture on noses. (35) Walter's collection 
of this literature. (36) A warning by 
the author to the female reader. (37) 
Noses, cont'd. (38) In praise of Hafen 
Slawkenbergius. (39) Conflict between 
Walter and Uncle Toby on noses. (40) 
Locke and noses. (41) Noses, cont'd. 
(42) Further praise of Slawkenbergius 
by the author. 


BOOK IV 


The ninth tale of the tenth decad of 
Slawkenbergius, translated from the orig- 
inal Latin by the author. (1) Cautious 
hints concerning the untranslated tenth 
tale of the tenth decad. (2) Back to 
Walter Shandy, who is still prostrate. 
(3) Lashes, metaphorical and_ literal: 
Walter Shandy vs. “a grenadier in Ma- 
kay’s Regiment.” (4) Trim’s memory 
and his brother in Portugal. (5) A very 
short aside by Walter. (6) How Walter 
Shandy rises from his bed of grief. (7) 
Walter on misfortune. (8) How “Tris- 
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megistus” will counteract a crushed nose. 
(9) Walter on the laws of chance. (10) 
The author writes a chapter on “chap- 
ters,” while his father and uncle are 
still on the stairs. (11) The greatness 
of “Trismegistus”: antiphon by Walter 
and Uncle Toby. (12) How husbands 
are ignored during childbirth. (13) How 
the author gets his father and uncle off 
the stairs at last, as he despairs of ever 
catching up with the story of his life. 
(14) Time has truly passed; Walter is 
awakened by the maid; the leaky vessel 
carries away “Trismegistus,” part of 
which seeps out. (15) The author writes 
his chapter on sleep. (16) Walter remains 
calm. (17) The author’s explanation of 
this calmness. (18) Uncle Toby and 
Trim regret the misnaming, musing how- 
ever upon the uselessness of names in 
battle. (19) The belated Lamentation 
of Walter. (20) The author on the 
dangerous and devious turnings of his 
book. (21) Digression upon kings: how 
Francis I solved a knotty problem satis- 
factorily. (22) The author explains that 
his book is written against nothing but 
spleen. (23) Walter and Yorick discuss 
un-naming; Yorick suggests a dinner 
with learned men. (25) A chapter has 
been torn out, and the author explains 
what was in that chapter: the coach 
with the erroneous bend sinister in the 
Shandy arms. (26) The dinner of learned 
men (The “Visitation Dinner”). (27) 
The same, cont'd. A misplaced chestnut. 
(28) Treatment of a chestnut burn. (29) 
Discussion by the learned men on the 
naming of a child; how a mother has 
no relation to her child. (30) On the 
latter point, between Uncle Toby and 
Yorick. (31) Walter Shandy’s legacy 
—the ox-moor or Bobby’s “grand tour”; 
how the matter is settled by the death of 
Bobby. (32) The author: how true 
Shandeism opens the heart and the lungs. 


BOOK V 


(1) The author inveighs against plagi- 
arism; his digression on whiskers with 
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the story of the Lady Baussiére. (2) 
Walter is informed of the death of his 
son Bobby. (3) How Walter carried on: 
consolation in rhetoric. (4) Containing 
a choice anecdote: a culmination of 
Walter’s carryings-on. (5) How the au- 
thor leaves his mother standing outside 
the parlor door. (6) In the kitchen: a 
parallel to the parlor declamation. (7) 
Trim the orator: on Death. (8) In 
which the author remembers his debt of 
a chapter on chambermaids and button- 
holes. (9) Trim continues: on Death. 
(10) The same, cont’d. (11) The author 
remembers his mother outside the parlor 
door. (12) The author returns to his 
mother—but does not. (13) What Mrs. 
Shandy had heard. (14) The matter of 
Socrates’ children, cleared up. (15) The 
author digresses with “Had this volume 
been a farce ... .” (16) Walter writes 
a Tristra-paedia. (17) Tristram has an 
accident, aetat 5. (18) Susannah con- 
fides in Trim. (19) Digression: Uncle 
Toby wishes for more cannon; Trim 
removes the window sashes. (20) Trim 
champions Susannah. (21) How Trim’s 
succoring Susannah suggests the Battle 
of Steenkirk to Uncle Toby. (22) The 
Battle of Steenkirk, cont’d. (23) Susan- 
nah, Trim, Uncle Toby, and Yorick 
advance on Shandy Hall. (24) The au- 
thor on his father’s variousness. (25) 
»The author mentions his right to go 
backwards. (26) Walter is informed of 
the accident. (27) Walter finds a cer- 
tain good in the accident: on circum- 
cision. (28) Walter Shandy: On the 
Good. (29) A story by Yorick: the 
battle between Gymnast and Tripet. 
(30) Walter on the merits of the Tristra- 
paedia. (31) Tristra-paedia: the origins of 
society and the rights of the parents (an 
echo of IV, 29). (32) Trim is catechized. 
(33) Tristra-paedia: Walter Shandy on 
radical heat and radical moisture. (34) 
The same, cont’d. (35) The same, cont'd. 
(36) The same, cont'd. (37) Uncle 
Toby and Trim on radical heat and 
radical moisture. (38) The same, cont'd. 


(39) Dr. Slop delivers a prognosis on 
the results of the accident. (40) Radi- 
cal heat and moisture, resumed. (41) 
The author shouts encouragement and 
patience to the reader. (42) Another 
chapter of the Tristra-paedia, on the 
value of the auxiliary verbs. (43) Aux- 
iliary verbs, cont'd. 


BOOK VI 


(1) The author looks back at his work 
and marvels at the quantity of jackasses 
in the world. (2) The value of the 
Tristra-paedia: famous prodigies. (3) An 
altercation between Dr. Slop and Susan- 
nah at the dressing of Tristram’s wound. 
(4) A brief statement of events. (5) 
Walter’s conception of the right kind of 
tutor. (6) The story of LeFever. (7) 
The same, cont’d. (8) The same, cont'd. 
(9) Uncle Toby goes to bed (part of 
the story of Le Fever). (10) Le Fever 
dies. (11) The author is impatient to 
return to his story; however, he takes 
time to discourse upon sermons. (12) 
Uncle Toby and young Le Fever. (13) 
Young Le Fever’s military misfortunes; 
Uncle Toby recommends him as Trist- 
ram’s tutor. (14) Dr. Slop has exag- 
gerated in public Tristram’s accident. 
(15) A line on Walter’s determination 
to put Tristram into breeches. (16) On 
resolutions and Walter’s “beds of jus- 
tice.” (17) A historical precedent for 
the beds of justice. (18) The considera- 
tion of breeches in the beds of justice. 
(19) “Breeches” in the literature of an- 
tiquity. (20) The author leaves his char- 
acters safely a and moves on to 
another “scene of events.” (21) Uncle 
Toby’s battlefield, and (22) The battle- 
field and the sentry-box (several years are 
telescoped). (23) A town is built for 
the sake of verisimilitude. (24) About 
Trim’s Montero-cap. (25) The author’s 
encomium to Uncle Toby and Trim; he 
anticipates Uncle Toby’s death. (26) 
How Trim made the cannons smoke. 
(27) Uncle Toby’s appreciation of 
Trim’s genius. (28) Uncle Toby fights 
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the temptation of the ivory pipe. (29) 
The author prepares the reader for love. 
(30) How all, great and small, have 
loved. (31) How the peace of Utrecht 
brings unemployment to Uncle Toby. 
(32) Uncle Toby’s “apologetical ora- 
tion”: in defense of his wishing the war 
to continue. (33) The author mentions 
again that he is obliged to go backwards 
and forwards. (34) Uncle Toby con- 
cludes the peace on his battlefield. (35) 
A restless peace for Uncle Toby. (36) 
Disquisitions upon love, to be applied 
to Uncle Toby. (37) “Let love there- 
fore be what it will,_—my uncle Toby 
fell into it.” (38) In which the reader 
himself draws a likeness of Widow Wad- 
man. (39) Mr. and Mrs. Shandy discuss 
Uncle Toby’s amours. (40) The author 
begins to get “fairly into” his work; lines 
are drawn to show the reader how he 
has traveled so far. 


BOOK VII 
(1) The author prepares to flee from 


Death; on the low character of Death. 
(2) The flight: the Channel boat. (3) 
The flight: the choice of three roads to 
Paris. (4) The flight: should one de- 
scribe Calais? (5) The flight: the author 
describes Calais. (6) The flight: on to 
Boulogne. (7) The flight: delays on the 
road; the passengers’ speculations on the 
author. (8) The flight: to Montreuil; the 
author’s patience with French coaches 
and drivers. (9) The flight: Montreuil: 
Janatone, the innkeeper’s daughter, and 
the transience of her beauty. (10) French 
— and distances. (11) “One gets 
eated traveling.” (12) Abbeville and 
the inn not fit to die in. (13) On wagon 
wheels. (14) On Lessius’s and Ribbera’s 
estimates of the size of the soul; the 
author’s sense of his death. (15) En 
route. (16) Reflections on how to pay 
the post charges and still sleep; the au- 
thor sees Chantilly (hurriedly). (17) 
First view of Paris: “So this is Paris! 
quoth I.” (18) Enumeration of the 
streets of Paris, quarter by quarter. (19) 
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En route. (20) How French post-horses 
are urged on. (21) The above illustrated 
by the story of the Abbess of Andoiiil- 
lets. (22) The same, cont’d. (23) The 
same, cont'd. (24) The same, cont'd. 
(25) The same, cont’d. (26) The au- 
thor looks back upon the distance he 
has covered. (27) Trips are interchanged: 
Tristram’s grand tour with his father 
and his uncle; their visit to the mummies 
at Auxerre. (28) The author comes to 
his senses and resumes the first journey. 
(29) The wrecked coach is sold in 
Lyons; “Every thing is good for some- 
thing.” (30) “Vexation upon vexation” 
in Lyons. (31) The story of Amandus 
and Amanda. (32) The interlude with 
the ass of Lyons: the author gives “Hon- 
esty” a macaroon. (33) Tristram and the 
Commissary. (34) The same, cont'd. (35) 
Tristram scores on the Commissary but 
pays nonetheless. (36) The loss of the 
“remarks.” (37) Back to the coach- 
purchaser. (38) The “remarks,” used as 
curl-papers, “will be worse twisted 
still.” (39) Sight-seeing in Lyons: “Lip- 
pius’s clock” and the “Chinese history.” 
(40) No tomb to drop tears on. (41) 
At Avignon: its windiness and its no- 
bility. (42) En route: the author begins 
to believe that he has outrun Death. (43) 
The author, while en route, promises 
the continuation of the story of Uncle 
Toby’s amours; he stops to dance with 
happy country-people,; Nanette. 


BOOK VIII 


(1) Further statement on the necessity 
of going forwards and backwards. (2) 
The author expresses confidence in his 
method of writing a book. (3) The effect 
of velvet masks on the Shandy lineage. 
(+4) How Uncle Toby finally heard 
that he was in love. (5) On drinking 
water. (6) How Uncle Toby’s being 
a water drinker would have explained 
Mrs. Wadman’s feelings toward him; 
the author expresses difficulty with this 
chapter. (7) The author, impatient, 
points out the care required in telling 
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his story. (8) How Uncle Toby lacked 
a bed when he first came p Bon to 
Shandy Hall; how he accepted a bed at 
the Widow Wadman’s. (9) Widow 
Wadman’s nightgowns and cold feet. 
(10) How Uncle Toby did not learn of 
her love for him until eleven years later, 
at the demolition of Dunkirk. (11) The 
author curses women who don’t care 
whether he eats his breakfast or not; he 
also curses furred caps. (12) He is 
struck by his extravagant metaphor. 
(13) An alphabetical —— of love. 
(14) How the position of Widow Wad- 
man’s house enabled her to attack. (15) 
The author prefers to be burned from 
the top down; on the “blind gut.” (16) 
The attack: Mrs. Wadman and Uncle 
Toby look at maps in the sentry-box. 
(17) The author treasures a map with 
their thumbprints. (18) “Dunkirk” is 
finally destroyed: a continuation of the 
action first mentioned in VI, 34; Uncle 
Toby is sad. (19) To divert him, Trim 
essays the story of the King of Bohemia 
and his Seven Castles; Uncle Toby’s 
argumentativeness. (20) Trim’s tale of 
the wound on his knee and of the fair 
Beguine who nursed him. (21) The same, 
cont’d. (22) The same, cont’d; Uncle 
Toby finishes Trim’s story for him. (23) 
Widow Wadman attacks again. (24) 
How she gets something in her eye. 
(25) How Uncle Toby does not get it 
out; a description of Widow Wadman’s 
eye. (26) Uncle Toby breaks a blister 
and realizes that his wound is not merely 
skin-deep. (27) Uncle Toby announces 
to Trim that he is in love. (28) Discus- 
sion between Mrs. Wadman and Bridget 
about Uncle Toby’s wound. (29) How 
a sword gets in one’s way. (30) Plans 
of action by Uncle Toby and Trim. 
(31) Preparations for Walter Shandy’s 
laugh. (32) Walter laughs; Uncle Toby’s 
blister and Hilarion’s ass. (33) Alterca- 
tions in the Shandy family concerning 
love. (34) The same, cont'd; Trim’s 
wager; Walter’s letter of advice to 
Uncle Toby. (35) Uncle Toby and 
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Trim are ready to attack; Mr. and Mrs. 
Shandy stroll down to observe the cam- 


paign. 
BOOK IX 


(1) Mr. and Mrs. Shandy; her placidity 
and lack of prurience. (2) Uncle Toby's 
battle array: how his tarnished gold- 
laced hat became him. (3) Uncle Toby’s 
fear of the attack. (4) Trim assures 
Uncle Toby that the Widow Wadman 
will accept him as readily as the Jew’s 
widow accepted Tom, Trim’s brother. 
(5) The story of Tom and the widow, 
told outside ‘Mrs. Wadman’s house. (6) 
The same, cont’d. (7) The same, cont'd. 
(8) Trim and Uncle Toby are seen by 
Mr. and Mrs. Shandy still standing and 
talking; the author’s sense of the speed 
of time. (9) The author’s comment on 
the reader’s reaction to “that ejaculation.” 
(10) Mr. and Mrs. Shandy await events, 
as Trim tells his story to Uncle Toby. 
(11) They agree about the nonsense of 
fortifications; Mrs. Shandy’s agreeable- 
ness and Walter’s chagrin about the 
date. (12) The author pauses to balance 
folly with wisdom to assure the success 
of his book. (13) The author’s method 
of overcoming dullness while writing; 
how his laundry bills will prove the 
cleanness of his writing. (14) The au- 
thor continues killing time, waiting for 
Chapter 15. (15) The author realizes 
that in talking about his digression he 
has actually made it; his surprise at this 
fact. (16) Trim and Uncle Toby finally 
knock at the front door. (17) The front 
door is opened with great dispatch; the 
author on finances. (18) (19) 

(20) Uncle Toby assures Mrs. 
Wadman that she shall see and touch 
the very spot where he received his 
wound. (21) How a woman chooses a 
husband, illustrated from Slawkenber- 
gius. (22) How all Uncle Toby’s virtues 
are nothing to Mrs. Wadman. (23) Brid- 
get’s determination to get the truth out 
of Trim. (24) The author feels his “want 
of powers” to continue the story; the 
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Invocation to the gentle imbecile, Maria. 
(25) In which the author explains the 
necessity of having written Chapter 25 
before he could write Chapters 18 and 
19. (18)Uncle Toby informs Mrs Wad- 
man that he loves her; the thanklessness 
of children and the burden. (/9) Mrs. 
Wadman’s “fiddlestick”; Uncle Toby’s 
confusion and the siege of Jericho. (26) 
Mrs. Wadman’s past concern about 
Uncle Toby’s wound; she asks him 
where he received the sad blow; Uncle 
Toby sends for the map. (27) After 
Mrs. Wadman has put her hand on the 
spot where Uncle Toby was wounded, 
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the map is sent to the kitchen. (28) 
Trim explains the siege of Namur to 
Bridget; her charge and his refutation. 
(29) Trim learns the story of Mrs. 
Wadman’s concern from Bridget. (30) 
How Uncle Toby and Trim had carried 
on separate attacks. (31) Trim tells 
Uncle Toby of the widow’s concern, 
apropos 0 her “Humanity”; Uncle 
Toby is disillusioned. (32) The Shandy 
family convenes; Walter Shandy on 
women’s lust. (33) Walter on the “provi- 
sion . . . for continuing the race”; 
Obadiah’s child and the Shandy bull 
(“a story about a cock and a bull”). 


The Setting in Emma 


Georce R. BrRaMER 


Emma is chiefly a novel of character 
—the story of a heroine whom Jane 
Austen anticipated “no one but myself 
will much like.” The comic and some- 
times pathetic love complications, which 
provide Harriet with two disappoint- 
ments and result in four compatible 
alliances, are interesting and amusing, 
but hardly surprising, despite some small 
suspense stemming from the reader's 
or Emma’s uncertainty of the intentions 
of Elton, Frank Churchill, Mr. Knight- 
ley, Jane Fairfax, and, above all, Emma 
herself. But the main function of the plot 
is to provide a framework within which 
Emma grows in self-knowledge, worldly 
wisdom, and virtue, and in the process 
realizes her latent love of Knightley. 

The third basic element of narration 
—setting—seems on the surface relatively 


‘James Edward Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of 
Jane Austen, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 
1926), p. 157. 
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unimportant and the least developed 
aspect of the novel. Characteristically 
scanting description, Jane Austen 
handles the setting in Emma sketchily, 
summarily, piecemeal in some respects. 
Yet the village of Highbury with its 
environs, and the close little society 
which they contain, are essential factors 
in presenting and in understanding 
Emma and most of her associates. And 
they are integral to the development of 
the plot. Throughout the story High- 
bury, its suburbs, and the principal 
places within them function as a force 
which informs the whole plot and 
character scheme. Jane Austen does not 
make conspicuous _ this function of 
setting, but allows it to manifest itseif 
naturally and unobtrusively. 

With careful study of the novel one 
could gather almost enough facts to 
construct an accurate map of the village 
and surrounding country. The author 
supplies the reader amply with dis- 
tances, but the outstanding obstacle to 
the success of such an undertaking 
would be the lack of directions. High- 
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bury, located in Surrey and referred 
to as a “large and populous village 
almost amounting to a town” (p. 7),? 
is built largely on the main street. 
One rather vivid description of the 
normal atmosphere at the center of the 
village is given: 
Much could not be hoped from the 
traffic of even the busiest part of High- 
bury;—Mr. Perry walking hastily by; 
Mr. William Cox letting himself in at 
the office-door; Mr. Cole’s carriage 
horses returning from exercises; or a 
stray letter-boy on an obstinate mule, 
were the liveliest objects she could 
presume to expect; and when her eyes 
fell only on the butcher with his tray, 
a tidy old woman travelling homewards 
from shop with her full basket, two 
curs quarrelling over a dirty bone, and 
a string of dawdling children round the 
baker’s little bow-window eyeing the 
gingerbread, she knew she had no reason 
to complain, and was amused enough; 
quite enough still to stand at the door. 
(p. 233.) 
Besides the places of business named 
or implied here—Mr. Cox’s law office, 
butcher, baker, and perhaps grocery 
shops—the reader is aware of others 
which receive scattered mention in the 
novel. The scene above is witnessed by 
Emma, looking down Randalls Road 
(p. 233), from Ford’s, “the principal 
woollendraper, linendraper, and haber- 
dasher’s shop united—the shop first in 
size and fashion in the place” (p. 178). 
The Crown Inn, meeting place for the 
parish fathers and for the local whist 
club (p. 197), and eventually the setting 
for the Westons’ ball, is located near- 
by. The post office is also close by, as 
is the “drawing-room floor” (p. 155) 
dwelling of old Mrs. Bates and her 
ebullient maiden daughter. This dwell- 
ing is located in a house belonging to 
“people in business” (p. 155), “quite 


*References to Emma in this article are from 
The Novels of Jane Austen, ed. R. W. Chap- 
man (Oxford, 1933), Vol. IV. 
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on the other side of the street” from 
the Crown Inn (p. 195), and is a little 
nearer Randalls than Ford’s is (p. 233). 


Although Mr. Woodhouse tends to 
exaggerate, we have his word that there 
are “a great many houses” on the street 
(p. 195), and among them apparently 
are the old Weston home and the 
cottage of an old woman who has 
nursed Mr. Weston, which is searched 
for by Frank Churchill “from one end 
of the street to the other” (p. 197). 
Somewhere in the village is Mrs. God- 
dard’s school. The Woodhouse property, 
Hartfield, we are told, is really part 
of Highbury (p. 7), but we also 
learn it is “a sort of notch in the 
Donwell Abbey estate, to which all the 
rest of Highbury belonged” (p. 136). 
Donwell is the seat of Mr. Knightley, 
and a different parish. Attached to 
Donwell is Abbey Mill Farm, kept by 
the Martins. Knightley’s house is about 
a mile from Highbury (p. 9). Half or 
three quarters of a mile from Hartfield 
and on the Highbury Road is Randalls, 
home of the Westons.* The church and 
Elton’s home are located on Vicarage 
Lane, “a lane leading at right-angles 
from the broad, though irregular main 
street of the place.” There are a few 
“inferior dwellings” between the main 
street and the vicarage, located about a 
quarter of a mile down the lane (p. 83). 
Beyond there, on the lane, is the poor 
cottage visited by Emma and Harriet. 

We know Vicarage Lane has a slight 
bend in it (p. 87), and that from it 
one must turn a corner in order to 
get to Hartfield (p. 133). There is also 
a Donwell Road, of course (p. 31), and 
Broadway Lane, where, Emma reports, 
she planned the match between sa 


*John Knightley estimates the distance at a 
half mile (p. 303), and Emma meditates that 
it is three quarters of a mile (p. 129). Although 
one could conceive of ways to explain this 


discrepancy as deliberately contrived by Jane 
Austen, it — that actually the author is 
guilty here of a lapsus. 
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and Miss Taylor after Weston had 
dashed to Farmer Mitchell’s for um- 
brellas (p. 12). Finally there is Rich- 
mond Road, on which, about a_ half 
a mile from Highbury, Harriet is 
harrassed by gypsies (p. 333). On that 
road nine miles from Highbury 317) 
is Richmond, where the Churchills sta 

for a while and from where Frank 
Churchill commutes to Highbury. Just 
seven miles from Highbury is Box 
Hill (p. 367), scene of the less than 
successful “exploring” trip organized 
by Mrs. Elton. London is sixteen miles 
from Highbury (p. 7). With the 
immediate geography thus thoroughly 
outlined, the reader can get a remark- 
ably clear grasp of the setting quanti- 
. tatively and, to some extent, qualita- 
tively. 

However, a reader in search of vivid 
visual images of the place will be less 
satisfied. There is some scattered general 
description of the exteriors and grounds 
of a few places, but almost no descrip- 
tion of interiors. Of Hartfield we know 
it has its “separate lawn, and’ shrub- 
beries” from Highbury (p. 7); that its 
grounds “were small, but neat and 
pretty; and the house was modern and 
well-built” (p. 272); that there are 
laurels on the grounds and a large tree 
“with a bench round it” (p. 272); that 
it has a “great iron sweep gate” not 
twenty yards from the front door (pp. 
332-333); and that in the dining room 
are a large modern circular table and 
a small-sized Pembroke (p. 347). From 
an exuberant account by Harriet we 
learn that Abbey Mill Farm has two 
parlours, “one of them quite as large 
as Mrs. Goddard’s drawing-room”; 
eight cows, “two of them Alderneys, 
and one a little Welch cow”; and “a 
very handsome summer-house in their 
garden . . . large enough to hold a 
dozen people” (p. 27). Later Jane Aus- 
ten adds considerably to the image of 
the farm. She mentions a “broad, neat 
gravel walk, which led between espalier 
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apple-trees to the front door” (p. 186), 
and writes of “meadows in front, and 
the river making a close and handsome 
curve around it” (p. 360). Again, she 
refers to its “appendages of prosperity 
and beauty, its rich pastures, spreadi 
flocks, orchard in blossom, and light 
column of smoke ascending” (p. 360). 
We know Mrs. Goddard’s school has 
“an ample house and garden” and a 
“neat parlour, hung round with fanc 
work” (p. 22). The Bateses, we rea 
live in a “very moderate-sized apart- 
ment” (p. 155). The vicarage is “an old 
and not very | pay house, almost as 
close to the road as it could be,” which 
has been “smartened up by the present 
weapon Elton (p. 83). The Crown 
nn is “an inconsiderable house, though 
the principal one of the sort, where a 
couple of pair of post-horses” are kept; 
it has a “large room visibly added . . . 
built many years ago for a ball-room,” 
with “two superior sashed windows” 
(p. 197). Inside, when first seen, it is 
“dreadfully dirty: and the wainscot is 
more yellow and forlorn than anything” 
Mrs. Weston could have imagined. 
There is a small card room adjoinin 
the ballroom, and a hall leading past 
some stairs and to a room suitable for 
dining (pp. 253-254). Of the decorations 
of the ballroom for the Westons’ enter- 
tainment we learn from Miss Bates that 
there are “candles everywhere” (p. 329). 
Little is known by the reader of the 
Westons’ house at Randalls, except that 
it has no single room thought large 
enough to accommodate ten couples 
dancing (p. 250). The reader has the 
none too reliable word: of old Mr. 
Woodhouse that the walk from Hart- 
field to Bateses’ is “very di — 
unless you keep on the footpath” (p. 
195). 

Sometimes Jane Austen seems to evade 
a suitable, even demanding occasion for 
description. For example, after their 
visit to the poor cottage on Vicarage 
Lane, she has Emma mention to Harriet 
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the “sights” they have seen—but the 
reader is shown none of those sights, 
and misses his one real chance to see 
how the poorest of Highbury live. Out- 
side the cottage, however, Jane Austen 
does mention a “low hedge, and tottering 
footstep which ended the narrow, slip- 
pery path through the cottage garden” 
(p. 87); this suggests poverty, but not 
very vividly. Further, as often as the 
reader is taken into the Bateses’ parlor, 
Emma’s drawing room, or that of Mrs. 
Weston, he is shown not more than a 
few vague details of their appearance 
and furniture. 

There are vivid visual images, how- 
ever, in passages which describe Knight- 
ley’s property. Through the eyes of 
Emma, the reader views in some detail 
the house, “rambling and irregular,” with 
“its ample gardens stretching down to 
meadows washed by a stream” (p. 358), 
as well 2s the “broad short avenue of 
limes” which terminates at a spot over- 
looking the “considerable slope” and the 
wooded “bank of considerable abrupt- 
ness and grandeur,” at the bottom of 
which rises the Abbey Mill Farm, “with 
meadows in front, and the river making 
a close and handsome curve around it” 
(p. 360). Jane Austen employs these 
passages, unmatched elsewhere in the 
novel, to reveal through Emma’s sudden 
sensitivity to nature and architectural 
detail, the heroine’s unacknowledged 
affection for the place which one day 
is to be her home, and for the man 
who is to make her Donwell’s mistress. 
The attention to the Martin’s farm, 
moreover, serves to prepare a pleasant 
setting for Harriet in her eventual 
marriage to Robert Martin. 

The body of passages describing 
setting in Emma, whether vivid or not, 
is not imposing; it has been treated 
almost exhaustively in the few para- 
graphs above. But the important thing 
in this novel is the size and nature of 
the community—not its appearance. 

Highbury is that kind of town of 
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which it can be said, although not with 
perfect accuracy, that everyone there 
visits the principal store once every 
day (pp. 199-200). The life of the 
community is in a sense closed to out- 
side influences; it has a normal pattern 
which all understand, and which seldom 
is varied. The parish is not self-subsistent, 
of course. Ford’s and the other shops 
will do only for immediate, small, and 
day-to-day needs. For larger services— 
the framing of a painting, a dental 
check, delivery of a large folding-screen, 
or perhaps even a haircut—one travels 
sixteen miles to London. As in any 
small community, the residents are gos- 
sipy, but neighborly. One can throw 
up her window and hail a passing friend 
on the street without being too indeli- 
cate (p. 243). And three pairs of 
friends take it as a matter of course 
when, coming from different parts of 
the village, they meet in town during 
their evening strolls, walk together, and 
finally retire to a home for after-dinner 
tea (p. 344). 

There is in the town a general eight- 
eenth-century class-consciousness, with 
rather well defined, but fluctuating, 
levels of society. Emma marks out the 
top stratum of society for us in her 
reaction to the Coles’ party plans: the 
“regular and best families Emma could 
hardly suppose they would presume to 
invite—neither Donwell, nor Hartfield, 
nor Randalls” (p. 207). In the first social 
substratum are such “second-rate” fami- 
lies as the Gilberts, the Hugheses, even 
the Eltons. Below these in the social 
scale, and about on a par among them- 
selves, are the professional class, for 
example lawyer cox and Doctor Perry, 
and the dispossessed Bateses along with 
their niece, Jane Fairfax. Next is the 
merchant class, including the Fords and 
the Stokeses; next the agricultural 
class, represented by the Martins; and 
then a lectaias class—William Larkins 
and others. Finally, at the bottom, are 
the very poor—those in the poor cot- 
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tages, or old Mr. Abdy, whose son 
must request parish aid for him. Oc- 
casionally outsiders, such as Frank 
Churchill, Mrs. Elton, or the gypsies, 
disturb this established little social order 
in one way or another, and it is pre- 
served from serious ,stagnation by its 
men of affairs, who maintain contact 
with neighboring communities and with 
London. 

places—Kingston, Clayton 
Park, Langham, Box Hill, Mickelham, 
and Dorking—are for Emma, however, 
not much more accessible than London, 
the seaside, Ireland, or even the Con- 
tinent. If she has been to any of these 
places before the outing to Box Hill, 
there is no evidence of it in the story. 
We are told explicitly that Emma has 
neverAeen to the sea (p. 101), although 
South End is forty miles away. She first 
sees Box Hill, a place famous for its 
scenic beauty, and only seven miles 
from Highbury, when she joins the 
“exploring” trip, and then she is twenty- 
352). The wedding 


one years old (p. 
trip which she and Knightley plan is 
particularly significant then; it is a fort- 


night’s trip to the seaside (p. 483). But 
that trip is possible only after arrange- 
ments have been made for John and 
Isabella to stay with Mr. Woodhouse. 

Since Emma, before her marriage, is 
virtually confined to the small, rather 
provincial community described above, 
it is inevitable that the plot of her 
story is shaped and determined signi- 
ficantly by that setting. Throughout the 
novel, for example, there is the feeling 
that communication between persons 
living in different parts of the com- 
munity is perfectly simple and natural. 
Frequently the reader is informed of 
intelligence exchanged without any hint 
of where, or when, or how. It is assumed 
that the people of Highbury see each 
other constantly, as people living in 
the same house would: We are told of 
“the very easy distance of Randalls 
from Hartfield, so convenient for even 
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solitary female walking” (p. 18). The 
result of this kind of environment, of 
course, is that secrecy is extremely 
difficult. And that fact enhances the 
prolonged secret engagement of Frank 
Churchill and Jane Fairfax and, in some 
way, explains their unusual efforts to 
avoid being found out—Frank even 
toying with the affections of Emma, 
or so it seems until he acquits himself 
by protesting in a letter that he knew 
(he should have said “thought”) Emma 
was not taking him seriously. Another 
example of the close communication 
of the place is Emma’s receiving two 
bearers of important news on her door- 
step almost at the same time: both 
Knightley and Miss Bates have heard 
from the Coles of Elton’s engagement 
and have carried the story to her (pp. 
172-173). Finally, in spreading the news 
of their own engagement, Emma and 
Knightley “calculated from the time 
of its being known at Randalls how 
soon it would be over Highbury” (p. 
468). 

The fact is that people in > 
are met easily, and avoided with di 
culty. After the Elton disappointment 
Emma, expecting a visit from Harriet, 
fears the girl will meet Miss Bates, who 
has just left, and hear the news of the 
engagement (p. 177). Instead, Harriet 
is ‘sidetracked by a downpour, stops in 
Ford’s, and meets the two Martins in 
a situation awkward for all three young 
people (p. 178). Although the Martins 
are farmers and are not seen in High- 
bury as often as the villagers, Emma 
is surely naive when she surmises that 
a year could pass before another meet- 
ing with them might occur (p. 180). 
Certainly she realizes that Elton is not 
easily avoided; after her refusal of him, 
she feels the “pain of his continued 
residence in Highbury” (p. 182). But it 
is worse for Harriet: “Emma saw him 
only once; but two or three times every 
day Harriet was sure just to meet with 
him, or just to miss him, just to hear 
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his voice, or see his shoulder, just to 
have something occur to preserve him 
in her fancy .. .” (p. 184). On one of 
those unfortunate occasions, quite a 
comic one, “her evil stars had led 
her to the very spot, where, at that 
moment, a trunk, directed to The Rev. 
Philip Elton, White Hart, Bath, was to 
be seen under the operation of being 
lifted into the butcher’s cart, which was 
to convey it to where the coaches past; 
and everything in this world, except 
that trunk and the direction, was con- 
sequently a blank” (p. 186). Finally, 
after Harriet’s second great disappoint- 
ment, arising from Emma’s engagement 
to Knightley, it is found desirable to 
remove Harriet from Highbury for a 
while (p. 435). 

But Jane Austen, although she does 
not seem preoccupied with setting in 
Emma, does not limit her handling of 
that element to establishing a palpable 
small town environment. At times she 
relies on setting in rendering the im- 
mediate drama. The Crown Inn, on the 
evening of the Westons’ ball, is the 
setting which occasions a social situation 
and an incident from which springs an 
important, sustained line of plot develop- 
ment. Knightley’s rescuing Harriet for 
the dance, after Elton has snubbed her, 

roduces in the girl an infatuation which 
is unwittingly encouraged by Emma, 
who fails to understand which of Har- 
riet’s champions the girl inclines toward 
(she has also been rescued—from the 
gypsies—by Frank Churchill). This mis- 
understanding contributes to Emma's 
eventual anxiety, and to Harriet’s second 
great disappointment. Only the Crown 
Inn, and the formal social atmosphere 
possible nowhere else in town, could 
have occasioned the incident which 
helped set off this chain of developments. 

Box Hill is the setting for another 
unusual social situation, and an incident 
which is crucial in the relationship of 
Emma and Knightley. Emma, annoyed 
by Mrs. Elton’s taking precedence over 
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her, unconsciously desirous of arousing 
Knightley’s jealousy, and giddy in her 
rare release from the restraints of normal 
environment, engages in flirtatious levity 
with Frank, who is protecting his secret 
engagement to Jane Fairfax by his de- 
ception. But Emma overreaches herself; 
she insults poor Miss Bates and is scolded 
soundly by Knightley as she is leaving. 
The importance of the incident is that 
it gives Emma a tangible fault to repent, 
which she does bravely and humbly, and 
she thereby is able to demonstrate to 
Knightley her basically sound character 
and to justify his devotion to her. 

In Chapters XII and XIII, Volume III, 
when the novelist manipulates the 
weather to support the drama of her 
story’s climax, perhaps she risks incur- 
ring charges of banality. Nevertheless, 
she vindicates herself by her realistic 
handling of the device. Near the end 
of Chapter XII, Emma, repentant for 
her recent ill-use of Jane and for her 
other misconduct and foolishness, and 
uncertain of Knightley’s love, is gloomy, 
like the weather. At the beginning of 
the next chapter she brightens, as does 
the weather. Jane Austen’s use of this 
favorite device among fiction writers for 
establishing mood through setting— 
manipulation of the weather—is effective 
because Emma changes with the weather, 
it does not change with her: “The 
weather continued much the same all 
the following morning; and the same 
loneliness, and the same melancholy, 
seemed to reign at Hartfield; but in the 
afternoon it cleared. . . . With all the 
eagerness which such a transition gives, 
Emma resolved to be out of doors as 
soon as possible” (p. 424). There is 
scarcely a reader who will fail to recog- 
nize the verity of that cause and effect 
sequence. 

Much of Emma’s early narrowness 
and foolishness, of course, can be at- 
tributed to her seclusion in Hartfield 
and the small community which it domi- 
nates. At least forty-five of the novel’s 
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fifty-five chapters are set partly at Hart- 
field, and only the Box Hill outing takes 
her away from the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The character of Emma, ab- 
stracted from the surprisingly concrete 
and constantly palpable small-time en- 
vironment which Jane Austen has 
created, cannot be adequately under- 
stood. In her painful process of dis- 
covering how little she really knows 
about romance and the human heart, 
not the smallest part of Emma’s develop- 


The Victorian novel, it was charged 
by M. Taine in his History of English 
Literature, was often satiric in a most 
peculiar manner; the satire seemed to 
anger no one and was often supported 
by those very classes ostensibly under 
attack. This was especially true of 
Dickens, who in his many novels 
created an unrivalled gallery of middle 
class gargoyles. Unlike the French 
novelists of the 19th century, however, 
for whom the bourgeoisie were always 
fair (indeed, obligatory) game, Dickens 
wrote secure in the knowledge that the 
vast majority of the public were his 
accomplices rather than his targets—a 
most un-gallic attitude which alternately 
irritated and intrigued M. Taine. 

At any rate, the hyper-spiritual hypo- 
crite, the obsessive philanthropist, the 
master of political economy, the social 
snob, the grasping landlord—all could 
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ment is her breaking the abnormal hold 
which her environment, the novel’s 
setting, has had on her. She enlarges 
her vision and simultaneously sheds 
some of her small-town snobbery and 
meddling. Moreover, this setting, besides 
informing with its social and cultural 
climate the total action of the novel, 
helps determine, at times, the immediate 
drama and specific lines of plot 
development. 


be attacked, and their particular evils 
magnified to vicious absurdities, pre- 
cisely because the public shared and 
was not shocked by the novelist’s indig- 
nation. The same is true of Dickens’ 
horrific portraits of government red tape, 
incompetence and nepotism; of factory 
towns and urban slums; of rural poverty 
and squirearchal cruelty. In piling detail 
upon detail, page upon page, sentiment 
upon sentiment, he issued no challenge 
to middle class sensibility, but rather 
provided additional ammunition for a 
battle which this very sensibility had 
long since begun. For this reason the 
role which is too often ascribed to 
Dickens—that of a literary crusader 
armed with one of the most prolific 
pens of his century—is considerably 
exaggerated. The Dickensonian — 
was no true cause of popular feeling, 
but rather was its symptom—scrialized, 
or at so many shillings per volume. 
Granted, however, that Dickens 
minted only those indictments which 
were already the current coin of his 
milieu, it does not follow that his own 
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role, both as a novelist and as an in- 
dividual, rested on simple opportunism. 
He was, indeed, a professional—a hack 
writer, if one prefers—but only as 
Shakespeare himself was a professional 


and a hack dramatist. Shakespeare, one: 


remembers, incorporated in his own 
mind and art the prejudices, the anxie- 
ties, the personal tastes, the politics, the 
religious views, the humor and the con- 
victions of the Elizabethan audience; 
just so does Dickens relate to his Vic- 
torian reader. 

Shakespeare was far from an icono- 
clast when he burlesqued the extravagant 
mannerisms of Euphuistic writers, or 
indicted “Italianate” Englishmen, or 
gave passionate dramatic expression to 
the danger of civic discord, or examined 
the ambiguities of Machiavellian mor- 
ality. His issues were no more original 
than his conclusions, for Shakespeare 
was not hurling intellectual hand gren- 
ades at complacent and unsuspecting 
Englishmen. These Englishmen put 
down their shillings and pence at the 
box-office; the job of the dramatist was 
to cultivate rather than demolish them. 
The process, however, was infinitely 
more than cynical merchandizing since 
the concerns of his audience were vitally 
his own, and in dealing with the one 
he was “expressing” the other. 

Dickens, then, like Shakespeare, like 
all great professionals who | necessity 
are neither muckrakers nor peddlers, 
did not thrust his readers into startling 
new crusades; he was an integral part 
of his audience. For this reason he 
demonstrates, in his own work, the 
faults no less than the virtues of the 
Victorian middle class. While wielding 
a monumental satiric ax (never a rapier; 
that is not his weapon) on the painted 
verbalisms of some social pretension, 
he will turn out no less rhetorical odes 
on maidenly virtue or manly generosity. 
He does so, moreover, with complete 
savoir faire, a sort of emotional hypoc- 
risy within uncompromising honesty, 


the both likely to confuse a modern 
reader unless he realizes that Dickens 
was speaking for as well as to the middle 
class of his time, and that he himself 
was one of them down to the very tip 
of his quill. And even while celebrating 
the beauty of virtue as against the 
emptiness of mere wealth, Dickens—at 
the end of a thousand pages or so of 
tribulations and triumphs—takes great 
care to combine the two; virtue in his 
hero or heroine will find not only its 
own reward, but an unforeseen inherit- 
ance as well. 

It is not, however, simply an indica- 
tion of sentimental fatuity that in every 
novel of Dickens purity of spirit usually 
finds security of income. True enough, 
by the middle of the 19th century the 
harsh rules of political economy and 
social Calvinism were rapidly being 
weakened. On one hand government 
intervention was creating “revolutions” 
—from factory laws to public health 
legislation—in all walks of life; on the 
other, it was becoming quite obvious 
that poverty was no proof of sin, and 
that laboring men, when conditions 
permitted, could be — unobjection- 
able, even (in more favored areas) re- 
spectable. But the relationship between 
material wealth and spiritual goodness 
was far from discredited; indeed, a 
characteristic of the age itself was “self- 
betterment”—in material terms. It is 

recisely for this reason that Mr. 
Seundecby, the “self-made man” of 
Hard Times can and does turn every 
challenge to a discussion of his own 
economic development, which is ac- 
cepted as prima facie proof of spiri- 
tual substance; it is for this reason that 
Dickens must make it absolutely clear, 
at the end of his novel, that Bounderby 
was “made” less by his own resources 
than by the many sacrifices of his neg- 
lected mother. 

No happy ending could be possible 
for even the purest heroine and most 
virtuous hero without material comfort; 
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wealth is for both Dickens and _ his 
audience the very crown of virtue, its 
just reward and social necessity. Little 
Dorrit, Dickens’ paragon of every 
possible goodness, does lose her own 
fortune, but marries Arthur Clennam 
only when that noble figure is restored 
to partnership in a flourishing business. 
And after satirizing the worship of 
wealth as an indication of either spiritual 
or social value (e.g., Caseby the “Pat- 
riarch” or Merdle the social lion) Dick- 
ens is sensible of the fact that a solid 
income is, if not a definition, at least a 
corollary of goodness. 

The novelist’s indignation is reserved, 
at its sharpest, for all that interferes with 
this corollary; such interference, in- 
deed, represents an “unnatural crime” 
against wealth and property. For the 
Greek, the Furies would be called up 
at any violation of blood-ties; for the 
Elizabethan, the unforgivable perversion 
was disloyalty; for the Victorian, 
blasphemy against property could re- 
sult only in death, disgrace or exile. 
Thus Merdle the speculator, who com- 
mits the two-fold sin of embezzlement 
and frivolous expenditure, must die; 
thus Caseby is disgraced; thus Mr. 
Dorrit is broken. And the greatest sin 
of society itself comes when it prevents 
wealth from fulfilling its natural func- 
tion—that of doing good. It must be 
remembered that Dickens reaches his 
greatest height of satiric denunciation 
as he demonstrates how bureaucracy, 
in the monstrous shape of the Circum- 
locution Office, balks Mr. Doyce, the 
inventor-industrialist—materialism’s saint, 
just as Merdle is its Satan. 

Certainly the portrait of the Barnacle 
and Stiltstalking operation (or rather, 
envelopment) of the Circumlocution 
Office is one of Dickens’ most success- 
ful satires. The effect, however, rests 
upon the fact that the Circumlocution 
Office represents social over and above 
personal blasphemy; Dickens is con- 
cerned less with individual than with 
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government evil—the latter infinitely 
worse because infinitely more powerful. 
This evil, furthermore, has two aspects: 
first, there is the traditionalism, stupidity 
and red tape which serve as general 
prophylactic, discouraging conception 
of new economic life and ultimately 
doing everything possible to render 
British industry sterile. Conception, 
however, does occasionally take place 
despite the organized prophylactic efforts 
of the Circumlocution Office. When this 
happens we see the government in its 
second aspect, a mechanism for abortion: 
a massive instrument for eliminating the 
new economic life-form before it 
achieves the status of independent 
organism, or demands nourishment and 
attention. Doyce, for example, the crea- 
tive man of industry, long hesitated 
before making his invention public; he 
knew that in doing so he would be 
inviting ruin. And his attempt to secure 
government recognition ends only with 
his brain-child being flushed out of the 
social body: as a last resource he secures 
a patent abroad. 

The indignation of the novelist, as 
I have suggested, is religious: the rulers 
of the Circumlocution Office are Satan’s 
Servants representing what is, quite 
literally, a death force. They propose 
a pattern of meaningless action and 
energy in place of the divinely ordained 
fruitfulness and multiplication of eco- 
nomic life. Theirs is power turned back 
upon itself, with no Baca beyond its 
own gratification—a gratification which 
in turn leads to destruction rather than 
creation. Like the hundred-headed ser- 
pent symbolizing lechery and consuming 
its own substance, the Circumlocution 
Office—with its tentacles of nepotism 
reaching everywhere—is for Dickens a 
symbol of social lust rather than social 
love: a corruption of that power given 
to man only to fructify the world in 
which he exists. 

Dickens, however, is not against 
nepotism simply as unearned wealth or 
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advantage. Indeed, he is altogether too 
fond of the sudden (and quite un- 
earned! ) inheritance as a plot mechanism 
to make any such judgment. Clearly he 
is no leveller; one need only remember 
his bitter portrait of the radical Slack- 
bridge, demagogic (almost daemonic) 
labor “leader” between whose bulk and 
that of Bounderby, the  utilitarian- 
allied industrialist, honest Stephen is 
crushed. Both men deal with workers 
in terms of abstract and therefore in- 
human and irresponsible economic force; 
both crush the individual with the 
weight of a cause and so (from opposite 
ends of the economic spectrum) arrive 
at the same negation of humanity. This 
is Dickens’ basic objection and satiric 
point in his treatment of Gradgrind, 
the Utilitarian; of Mrs. Gowan, the 
absurd aristocrat, of Mrs. Pardiggle, 
the philanthropist; of the Lord Chancel- 
lor—of all, in short, who (whatever 
their motives) fail to see the individual 
as the very essence of any program or 
label. 

It is precisely the failure of individual 
responsibility which calls up Dickens’ 
most devastating satire—an attack limited, 
furthermore, only to those whose politi- 
cal, intellectual or economic power 
makes productive responsibility a pos- 
sible and therefore morally binding 
choice. This power may not be earned 
and may not = great; the test is neither 
in its source nor in its quantity but 
rather in its use—its productivity for 
individuals and society. 

Mrs. Pardiggle, for example, is pos- 
sessed of enormous energy, a capacity 
for unflagging and unselfish work; she 
is a veritable industry whose output, 
rightly directed, would produce valuable 
“goods” for the ever-present market of 
deserving poor. It is only Esther, how- 
ever, who (almost lethargically) pro- 
duces good; each effort of the older 
woman is simply destructive because it 
represents action and energy without 
individual direction. On the other hand, 
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those who do not have power—intellec- 
tual, political or economic—can make 
no choice and therefore cannot be 
objects of satire. Indeed, the victims of 
unproductive power (who may be per- 
sonally more vicious than the wielders) 
are drawn for pathos rather than revul- 
sion. The poverty-stricken man, for 
example, snarls at Mrs. Pardiggle’s 
efforts, and sums up (in harsher, more 
explicit terms, to be sure) Dickens’ own 
attitude toward social action which 
consumes itself uselessly: 


Is my daughter a-washin? Yes, she 
is a-washin. Look at the water. Smell 
it! That’s wot we drinks. How do you 
like it, and what do you think of gin, 
instead! An’t my place dirty? Yes, it is 
dirty—it’s nat’rally dirty and nat’rally 
unwholesome; and we’ve had five dirty 
and unwholesome children, as is all 
dead infants, and so much the better 
for them, and for us besides. Have I 
read the little book wot you left? No, 
I an’t read the little book wot you left. 
There an’t nobody here as knows how 
to read it; and if there wos, it wouldn’t 
be suitable to me. It’s a book fit for a 
babby, and I’m not a babby . . . How 
have I been conducting of myself? Why, 
I’ve been drunk for three days; and 
I'd a been drunk for four, if I’d a had 
the money. Don’t I ever mean to go 
to church? No, I don’t ever mean for 
to go to church. I shouldn’t be ex- 
pected there if I did; the beadle’s too 
gen-teel for me. And how did my wife 
get that black eye? Why, I giv’ it her; 
and if she says I didn’t, she’s a Lie! 
(Bleak House, 1, 143) 


Like the philanthropy of Mrs. Par- 
diggle, the nepotism of the Barnacles is 
evil because it fails to create fruitful 
products, rather than because it repre- 
sents unearned wealth and privilege. Its 
consumption of effort, the entire me- 
chanism, is sterile. Clennam, by contrast, 
after ruining himself through stupid 
speculation (an attempt to make profit 
without responsible production) is re- 
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stored to unearned wealth through the 
os of Doyce; and this is right 
or Dickens because Clennam (unlike 
the Barnacles) redeems himself through 
repentance, and has potential for using 
rather than perverting wealth. Or again, 
Merdle, a Grancial genius and business 
workhorse, represents only corruption. 
The huge machinery he develops, like 
that of the Circumlocution Office, is 
energy without production, a force of 
social death. Mr. Dorrit too dies a 
broken man after receiving his inherit- 
ance; once again the evil is not unearned 
power, but rather the incapacity or 
unwillingness to meet the responsibilities 
set up by power. And this failure is 
one which Dickens cannot forgive. The 
Furies punish swiftly those who blas- 
pheme against property and power; they 
tear apart even the hapless Mr. Dorrit. 

Dickens, then, despite his demolition 
of Gradgrind and the Political Econo- 
mists, is himself motivated by an essen- 
tial utilitarianism based upon economic 


values, the values of social productivity. 
His very demand for reforms are on this 
basis. The most damning indictment 
against Chancery is that it kills rather 


than communicates the law; Mrs. 
Pardiggle’s “charitable work” com- 
pounds the very sickness it attempts to 
cure; Debtors’ Prison eliminates rather 
than enforces financial responsibility 
(e.g., the downward progress of Mr. 
Dorrit and his son); inequality of legal 
resource (Stephen’s divorce problem) 
ironically destroys those who refuse to 
become criminals; Gradgrind’s school 
makes education impossible (one remem- 
bers the Madras System and its “steam- 
engine of the moral world”); and, at 
the very summit of all these absurdities, 
is the Circumlocution Office, created for 
service but serving nothing other than 
its own digestion. 

Dickens attacks each of these targets 
with vehemence, even horror; con- 
fronted with wasted energy (“idle 
work”) and perverted wealth (power 
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which enjoys rather than uses its re- 
sources) his indignation becomes reli- 
gious and his prose a sermon. But this 
religion is itself material: even his plea 
for recreation (Sleary in Hard Times) 
is made on the basis of social utility— 
men must play or they cannot work. 

It is within this framework of secular 
religion, the essentially Protestant revul- 
sion against waste of any sort, and the 
equally protestant demand for demon- 
strable utility, that Dickens spoke for 
and to the 19th-century English middle 
class. He broke no new ground, even 
with his denunciation of the Circum- 
locution Office. As a result of long- 
standing criticism of government 
inefficiency, for example, Lewis’ Order 
in Council reforming the Civil Service 
was issued in 1855—when Dickens was 
just beginning his serialization of Little 
Dorrit. The effect of the book obviously 
could only have been an additional, 
rather than an original, argument. Even 
more interesting is Dickens’ criticism of 
Chancery: as far back as 1828 Brougham 
bitterly assailed the obsolete court, 
“loved for its very faults,” as Tillyard 
remarks, “by its ancient and apparently 
immovable chief, Lord Eldon.” Dickens’ 
book, appearing 24 years after Brough 
am’s speech, and well into the = 
series of reforms for which that speec 
had provided the initial impetus, is 
hardly an example of political boldness. 
His attack, at any rate, had well- 
established and powerful precedents. 
Whether opposing inequitable divorce 
laws in Hard Times, or the Chancery 
in Bleak House or government bureau- 
cracy in Little Dorrit, Dickens—follow- 
ing the national formula for Victorian 
satire—knew that many of his readers 
agreed with him before they so much 
as opened his book. It is precisely this 
quality which so plagued M. Taine and 
which still plagues many “social” critics 
and writers, who feel that satire should 
be a declaration of war rather than 
an alliance. 
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Henry James and the 
Limitations of Realism 


DonaLp EMERSON 


James’s views of realism, and his own 
practices as a writer, changed so con- 
siderably during the half-century of his 
creative lifetime that one must distin- 
guish three periods. These are merely a 
convenience of discussion and are suffi- 
ciently marked by James's departure for 
permanent European residence in 1875 
and the failure of Guy Domville, 1895. 
The convenience lies in the possibility of 
comparisons which point up the change 
of emphasis and direction of interest of 
James’s prolonged artistic experience. 

The cradle-cry of James’s early re- 
viewing, which at first overshadowed his 
creative work, was a call for realism, for 
“an atmosphere in which credible human 
beings might exist.” He was sternly criti- 
cal of “cold-blooded sentimentalism,” 
and the sentimentality which made a rosy 
view of human nature possible seemed 
to him to falsify every fact and truth 
and destroy the appearance of reality. 
So did the false sentimentality which at- 
tempted to make realistic effects simply 
by dealing with lower-class subjects. 

But in the same breath in which 
James called for realism, he criticized it 
and invoked the touch of idealism which 
he felt must accompany it. He epplied 
the terms both to painting and fiction. 
“The vulgar realism which governs the 
average ag mca he wrote in 1865, 
should be lightened by “a little old- 
fashioned idealism;” for the idealist, he 
said in speaking of painting, confers “an 
added grace, begotten in [his] own 
mind.” “To see and reproduce” was con- 
trasted in James’s mind with “to think, 
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to imagine, to select, to refine, to com- 
pare,” and he was ever on the side of 
selection and comparison. By 1873 he 
could refer to the times as “an age of 
dingy realism” and praise Cherbuliez for 
remembering that “a work of art should 
be lightened with a ray of idealism.” The 
realists who possessed “an ideal of 
delicacy” were most to be valued, and 
James praised Turgenev especially for 
mingling “so much ideal beauty with so 
much unsparing reality.” 

Photographic realism in writing lacked 
for James “the supreme virtue of pos- 
sessing a character,” and he deplored in 
ainting the “heartlessness” and “cold 
iteralness” untouched by thought in 
Gerome’s canvasses which at this time he 
equated with Flaubert’s writing. To his 
mind there was a contrast between “un- 
mitigated verity” and a “leisurely, criti- 
cal r turn upon reality and truth.” This 
he identified with the work of imagina- 
tion. Imagination “speaks to the heart” 
he at first declared, and provides “those 
great sympathetic guesses” worth more 
than a myriad keen notations of micro- 
scopic observation, though the uplift 
must derive from images of the barest 
and sternest reality. His point concerned 
the extent and implications of the realists’ 
observations: Trollope’s work, James felt 
in 1865, not only required no imagina- 
tion, but could have been written only 
by a man without imagination. The 
imagination of Turgenev mingled realism 
and idealism and appreciated things un- 
dreamed of by Balzac or Flaubert. en 
he praised Howells’ A Foregone Con- 
clusion, James spoke of the “true imagi- 
native force” which could give 
“atmosphere . . . meaning . . . poetry” 
to a dramatic situatio" 

Although James late: deplored the dis- 
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tinction, he early noted a difference be- 
tween the novel and the romance. 
Comparing it with the novel, he re- 
marked of the romance that “it carries 
much farther that compromise with re- 
ality which is the basis of all imaginative 
writing . . . the most that we exact is that 
the fable be consistent with itself.” One 
recalls Hawthorne’s plea for “a theatre, 
a little removed from the highway of 
ordinary travel” where the creatures of 
fancy may not be too closely compared 
with the actual events of real lives, and 
thinks of the stages on which James 
places his characters in much of his later 
work. The distinctions between “novel- 
romance” and “romantic-realistic” might 
later seem to James sometimes meaning- 
less, but he continued to use the terms. 

James’s choice of permanent European 
residence in 1875 marks no dramatic shift 
of ideas; but he was entering a great pro- 
ductive period; criticism would become 
subordinate to his prolific writing of 
fiction; his associations with the French 
realists would heighten his interest in 
technical problems; his increasing mas- 
tery of fiction would be paralleled by the 
development of theories more nearly re- 
lated to his own production. 

The high value which James put on 

rofessionalism must be remembered, lest 
bis respect for it seem to outweigh his 
strictures upon the realists. He could ad- 
mire the seriousness of Daudet, Gon- 
court, and Zola, and write to Howells in 
1884 that nothing interested him more 
than “the effort and experiment of this 
little group, with its infernal intel- 
ligence of art, form, manner—its intense 
artistic life. They do the only kind of 
work, today, that I respect; and in spite 
of their ferocious pessimism and theit 
handling of unclean things, they are at 
least serious and honest.” When James 
speaks of a given writer as an artist, he 
usually refers to his professional serious- 
ness and technical competence. Flaubert 
was an artist, in this use of the term; his 
artistry in Mme. Bovary was a triumph- 
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ant success, although everything in the 
book was ugly. 

James was obviously an artist, in the 
sense in which he used the term of his 
literary peers, and it is the direction of 
his interest in technique which explains 
the limitations upon his own practice of 
realism. He later regarded The Bos- 
tonians (1886) and The Reverberator 
(1888) as his chief realistic productions, 
but spoke of them as his “great negative 
examples.” The examples are 
obviously the works concerned with the 
“excited registration” of events by a 
central intelligence who becomes increas- 
ingly identifiable as the Jamesian charac- 
ter, the man of imagination. Of the 
novels of this middle period, The Prin- 
cess Casamassima is an_ instructive 
example. James could be wonderfully 
objective in the prison chapter, but in 
continuing the novel his interest was 
centered in the developing consciousness 
of Hyacinth Robinson and the assault of 
events and impressions on his imagina- 
tion. James is increasingly concerned 
with the life of the imagination; it be- 
comes a measure for criticism; it enables 
him to write travel accounts in which 
his excited apprehension of the quality 
of a place is the imaginative experience 
formed “as much in what I brought as 
in what I took”; it leads him to recon- 
sider his valuations of the realists. 

The question of morality in art has 
fenpaialy been raised by critics of 
realism. James related the problem to 
the mind of the producer. “Flagrant 
morality” had been the bane of his 
boyhood household, and James was 
impatient with definitions of “the 
province of art” which would limit the 
artist’s choice of subject on grounds 
outside the possibilities of his dealin 
with it fully or effectively. “All needful 
moral ground” was for James covered 
in the axiom that no good novel would 
ever proceed from a superficial mind. 
Its deepest quality would always be “the 
quality of the mind of the producer.” 
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In proportion as that intelligence was 
fine would the novel, the picture, the 
statue “partake of the substance of 
beauty and truth.” Thus a Charles de 
Bernard was for James second-rate 
simply because he lacked “a moral 
imagination for his subject; he neither 
cared nor felt.” It was a defect of the 
author, not of his method. “Every out- 
and-out realist who provokes serious 
meditation may claim that he is a 
moralist; for that, after all, is the most 
that the moralists can do for us.” Flau- 
bert might begin on the outside and 
render that complete, and, in Mme. 
Bovary, for once with complete success. 
In his other works, he failed. 

But having declared that the artist 
must be granted his subject and criti- 
cized only for what he makes of it, 
James at once insists that the subject 
matters to the highest degree, and pleads 
that artists select none but the richest. 
For art is essentially selection which 
attempts to be typical and inclusive in 


a province which includes “all life, all 
feeling, all observation, all vision.” For 
himself, James found increasingly that 
“solidity” and “emotional capacity” of 
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subject were important. “the 
fundamental, jpassionate things” could 
reward his efforts; everything else broke 
down and betrayed him. Seriousness of 
subject had_ its importance for realism, 
for as James, pointed out, M. Edmund de 
Goncourt might be as serious as he 
pleased about his method, but James 
questioned whether the career of a 
prostitute was the most serious subject 
he could find to treat. Again, it was 
one of the defects of Flaubert’s mind 
rather than his method that he should 
have chosen such middling reflectors 
as Emma and Frederic, or embarked on 
such a project as Bouvard et Pecuchet, 
which impressed James as a work as 
sad as “something perverse and puerile 
done for a wager.” 

Mme. Bovary was for James a revela- 
tion of “a powerful impulse to mirror 
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the unmitigated realities of life,” and a 
triumphant success. The “stillborn” 
quality of the other works derived from 
the lack of moral imagination of the 
French realists at large, as well as 
Flaubert. James testified that they paid 
for a collective sin against a sense of 
proportion: whenever they attempted 
to touch the inner life they ceased to 
seem expert. Almost none of Flaubert’s 
imagination was for James “moral or 
even human”; he was the great case of 
“the fury of execution,” the artist “not 
only disinterested but absolutely dis- 
humanised.” “He should at least have 
listened at the chamber of the soul,” 
James held, in spite of his lack of faith 
in the power of the moral subject to 
“offer a firm surface.” His passion for 
form seems simply to leave the subject 
out of account. 

Concern for the “solidity of specifi- 
cation” which James regarded as the 
supreme virtue of the novel led him to 
consider the “sense of reality” in various 
of the realists. Daudet, James found, 
had a sense of the real with the sense 
of the beautiful. In contrast, Flaubert 
had a sense of the grotesque; the de 
Goncourts, a morbid sense of beauty; 
Zola, a deficient sense of the beautiful 
but an inimitable sense of the ugly and 
unclean. These estimates, and James’s 
attitudes toward realism, are connected 
with his concern for the inner life, 
morality, and what he called the “moral 
imagination.” 

Despite his early criticism, James had 
shortly (1868) come to recognize the 
truth of Trollope’s pictures and his 
complete appreciation of the usual. In 
spite of the lack of “doctrinal richness” 
(by which James meant Trollope’s com- 
parative unconcern with method or 
theory) Trollope seemed to James to 
tell more about life than the French. 
His appreciation of character was more 
just and liberal; he was “more at home 
in the moral world.” In contrast, Mau- 
passant took no account of the moral 
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nature of man, not on artistic scruple, 
but because he lacked the simple vision; 
he had skipped “the whole reflective 
part” of his men and women, the part 
which governs conduct and produces 
character. Like Daudet and the de Gon- 
courts, he pictured the multitudinous 
life of the senses without picturing the 
deeper, stranger, subtler inner life. Loti, 
along with the rest, described relations 
“unaccompanied with any moral feeling, 
any impulse of reflection or reaction.” 
James found his great contrast and 
example in Robert Browning: “His voice 
sounds loudest, and also clearest, for 
the things that, as a race, we like best— 
the fascination of faith, the acceptance 
of life, the respect for its mysteries, the 
endurance of its charges, the vitality of 
the will, the validity of character, the 
beauty of action, the seriousness, above 
all, of the great human passion.” It 
was Browning’s great honor that he had 
pictured the relations of men and 
women in a way which placed the 
matter in “the region of conduct and 
responsibility.” 

“Conduct and responsibility” were 
certainly prime concerns of James in his 
own fiction. He had no patience with 
the realism which would have confined 
him to the portrayal of a Gervaise or a 
Coupeau. “Fine awareness” made a 
character interesting to James, and he 
felt one cares comparatively little what 
happens to others except as they pre- 
cipitate events for “the more deeply 
wondering” and “really sentient,” as 
he later called them. The emphasis he 

uts on his centres of revelation (the 
interest of his making The American all 
a matter of Christopher Newman's 
consciousness, or The Portrait of a Lady 
Isabel Archer’s or The Princess Casa- 
massima Hyacinth Robinson’s) is re- 
lated to quality of character as well as 
his concern with the work of art as 
a picture or pattern—with its being a 
work of art at all. 

The failure of Guy Domville marked 
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the beginning of the famous later phase, 
which is a far larger affair than merely 
the three “big” novels. James’s criticism 
is now largely of his own work; he con- 
fesses he can less and less read anything 
without wanting to handle it in his own 
fashion. His concern for the imagination 
is an ever more absorbing interest, which 
provides the terms of his criticism of 
realism and the realists. 

He was moved simply to impatience 
by the observation that he couldn’t 
have found his Neil Paradays, Ralph 
Limberts, Hugh Verekers and “other 
such super-subtle fry” in the life around 
him. “If the life about us for the last 
thirty years refuses warrant for these 
examples,” he rejoined, “then so much 
the worse for that life.” This is hardly 
a counsel of realism. 

Reviewing his own work for the New 
York edition, James was prompted again 
to distinguish reality and romance. It 
is an instructive discrimination: The 
real, for James, includes “the things we 
cannot possibly mot know, sooner or 
later, in one way or another,” our 
sore ge at a given time being acci- 

ental. The romantic, on the other 
hand, includes all the things we never 
can directly know, which can reach 
us “only though the beautiful circuit 
and subterfuge of our thought and our 
desire.” Costume, distance, or danger 
have nothing to do with romance, the 
only ssaeell attribute of which James 
could distinguish being the kind of 
experience with which it deals—“experi- 
ence liberated . . . disengaged, disem- 
broiled, disencumbered, exempt from 
the conditions that we usually know to 
attach to it and . . . drag upon it, and 
operating in a medium which relieves 
it of the inconvenience of a related, 
a measurable state, a state subject to 
all our vulgar communities.” This was 
his description of the action of The 
American, which he considered “con- 
sistently, consummately . . . romantic.” 
The art of the romancer consists in 
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cutting the reader free of reality without 
his being aware, and it was very late 
that James realized that “the experience 
. . . represented is the disconnected and 
uncontrolled experience—uncontrolled 
by our general sense of ‘the way things 
happen’—which romance alone more or 
less successfully palms off on us.” “Dis- 
engaged” experience has sufficiently 
been noted in James’s work in terms of 
financial and social exemptions from 
“vulgar communities” of experience; 
one thinks also of the atmosphere of 
“general exemption,” as James terms it 
in one description, which pervades his 
scenes. 

An implicit criticism of the method 
of inclusive, detailing realism appears 
in James’s sense that the “virus of sug- 
gestion” is all the artist can really use. 
Details, beyond a point, merely intrude 
the complications of “clumsy Life . . . 


at her stupid work,” the “fatal futility 
of Fact” against which the artist must 
guard, since life is “inclusion and con- 


fusion” while art is “discrimination and 
selection.” 


As for the taking of notes, that life- 
long activity had been for James the 
accumulation of a deposit of impressions 
in what he called his “working imagi- 
nation.” When, as with the obscure 
revolutionary activity he wished to pre- 
sent in The Princess Casamassima, he 
felt a doubt of his authenticity and 
authority, the possible possession by his 
readers of greater knowledge, he fell 
back on the authority of his impressions. 
Knowledge of what? he asked himself. 
“My vision of the aspects I more or 
less fortunately rendered was, exactly, 


my knowledge. If I made my appear- ’ 


ances live, what was this but the utmost 


one could do with them?” It all came — 


back to the power of the imagination, 
and to a vivid distinction, for the stu- 
dent of James, between the imaginative 
observer and the notebook specialist: 
“If you haven't, for fiction, the root 
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of the matter in you, haven’t the sense 
of life and the penetrating imagination, 
you are a fool in the very presence of 
the revealed and assured; but .. . if 
you are so armed you are not really 
helpless, not without your resource, even 
mysteries abysmal.” 


For the imagination, James had long 
since discovered, was the faculty by 
which he had “been appointed mainly 
to live,” and he delighted in any evi- 
dence which would prove its independ- 
ent life, as when “an old latent and 
dormant impression, a buried germ, im- 
planted by experience and then for- 
gotten,” might flash to the surface with 
the effect of a “suddenly-determined 
absolute of perception.” Imagination it- 
self made impossible the transplantation 
of a real person into fiction—in passing 
through the “crucible of the imagina- 
tion” the prime identity of this, like 
other elements of the novelist’s work, 
was destroyed by a “mystic . . . ‘chemi- 
cal’ change.” No “authentic . . . really 
interesting and . . . beautiful report” 
is possible unless “the observant and 
recording and interpreting mind. . . 
has intervened and played its part . . .” 


And at the same time the reader's 
imagination must actively co-operate. 
James expresses this vividly in his dis- 
cussion | the actual evil to be suggested 
in “The Turn of the Screw.” “Weak 
specification” would have destroyed his 
effect, which could only be attained by 
making the reader “think” his evil for 
himself. “Portentous” evil was James's 
only alternative to “the limited deplor- 
able presentable instance.” James again 
cast in his lot with pure romance, as 
he said, since “good ghosts” were so 
little romantic. 


The emphasis upon the role of imagi- 
nation led also to a further considera- 
tion of realists whose work he had 
frequently discussed. Repeating _ his 

raise of Mme. Bovary, James noted that 
in spite of the unpromising subject mat- 
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ter, Flaubert’s imagination had presided 
over its composition. But there was the 
defect of its limitation: this imagination 
was solely for execution; Flaubert was 
not up to the portrayal of complicated 
or finely civilized character. James 
praised Daudet as the best of the novelists 
who lack “the greater imagination, the 
imagination of the moralist.” He noted 
that Zola’s “breadth and energy” sup- 
plied the place of penetration and made 
his work “the most extraordinary imi- 
tation of observation that we possess.” 
Although collective subjects were well- 
handled private subjects gave him away, 
simply because they could not be 
quickly studied up and Zola had never 
cultivated the “personal sense and the 
personal history” to deal with them. 
Without taste, which James elsewhere 
described as “the sense of life,” the 
imagination would itself break down, as 
it had in Zola’s later novels. Simi- 


larly, having devoted repeated critical 


consideration to the praise of Balzac’s 
imaginative power, even to an extended 
lecture largely on this subject, James 
noted finally that the immense authority 
failed with “the highest kinds of temper, 
the inward life of the mind, the culti- 
vated consciousness.” 

James could be reconciled to no des- 
cription of the artistic process which 
neglected the principles of selection and 
discrimination, beyond which “the chem- 
ical process of art” must operate. “The 
deep well of unconscious cerebration” 
is known to critical discussion of James, 
but he elsewhere speaks of the distinc- 
tion between material simply “lifted” 
from life because known to the author, 
in contrast with the thing produced 
“by the chemical process of art, the 
crucible or retort from which things 
emerge for a new function.” In 
his last major critical discussion, James 
protested against popular suspicion of 
selection and comparison. “Saturation” 
might a half the authority of 
the novelist, but surely the other half 
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lay in his application of it. He now 
speaks of the “leak of value” from work 
which lacks a center of interest, some 
possibility of intensity through the ex- 
cited “registration” of experience. The 
famous conception of the slice of life 
settles nothing; unless it illustrates the 
loaf, the slice lacks value; its meaning 
comes from relations which cannot be 
repudiated. James prefers rather “the 
conception of the extract” with all the 
implied “chemical process of art” of his 
metaphor. “Picking and composing” 
come to seem to him almost sacred, 
“strenuous selection and comparison” be- 
ing “the very essence of art.” 

But for all his criticism, and concern 
for technical problems, James repeatedly 
acknowledged that one writes as one 
can. Thus there was the lifelong concern 
with method which could make him 
respect writers whose productions he 
disliked, while he himself was working 
in different fashion. In the sixties, he 
made his early demand for realism be- 
fore he was able to produce any notable 
“solidity of specification” in his own 
work. By the eighties, he criticized any 
type of objectivity which would exclude 
the, for him, interesting aspects of 
experience and conduct. His lifelong con- 
cern with the imagination as a determin- 
ing force in character appeared even in 
some of the early tales and continued 
to the development of designated “men 
of imagination” like Lambert Strether 
and Ralph Pendrel. There were finally 
the volumes of autobiography, beginning 
in 1913, which clarify James’s sense of 
himself and throw his lifelong habit of 
mind and artistic production into per- 
spective with his realization that he had 
always been “a man of imagination at 
the active pitch.” This sense of James’s 
essential nature and the realization that 
it found expression increasingly through 
his protagonists leads one to the proper 
estimate of his judgment of what realism 
was or might do. 
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Maisie: Pure or Corrupt? 


Epwarp WaASIOLEK 


“In an article entitled “What Did 

Maisie Know?” in the February, 1956 
issue of College English (pp. 279-282), 
Mr. Harry Wilson suggests that, con- 
trary to the usual interpretation of 
Maisie as a child who preserves her 
innocence in a corrupt environment, the 
theme of What Maisie Knew is the 
corruption of a sensitive child. Mr. Wil- 
son leans heavily for support on the 
frequency of the theme of violation of 
innocence during James’s writing of this 

riod; he might have drawn support, 
In opposing the general 
of Maisie’s inviolate purity, from the 
technical imperatives of James’s narra- 
tive method. 

It would be an impertinent improb- 
ability tor any author to take a little 
girl through such an environment with- 
out having some of its air breathed by 
the girl. It is almost inconceivable that 
James would have left a character 
untouched by the situations she finds 
herself in. Character, for James, as an im- 
mense sensibility of endlessly variegated 
sense impressions, has as its very essence 
change, adaptation to situation, and con- 
sequently growth. If, however, Mr. Wil- 
son is right in opposing what seems to 
be an improbable explanation of Maisie’s 
character, his own explanation of Maisie 
as a helpless prey of vicious forces about 
her fits James’s assumptions about char- 
acter no better than does the prevailing 
interpretation of untouched innocence. 
For purity Mr. Wilson gives us impurity; 
for innocence, corruption. The dialectic 
of these terms is, in their static formu- 


Associate Professor of English in the College 
of the University of Chicago, Edward Wasio- 
lek is a co-author (with Raymond Bauer) of 
Nine Soviet Portraits and the author of many 
articles in various periodicals on subjects 
ranging from The Brothers Karamazov to 
Huckleberry Finn. 


lation, too unrefined to express James’s 
narrative habits of subtle qualification 
of moral changes and multiple impli- 
cation of character and situation and of 
past and present. Maisie is neither “puze” 
nor “corrupt.” Neither explanation does 
justice to James’s sensitive reflection in 
his works of the subtle mutations of 
character and of complex interaction 
of person and situation. If we must use 
terms like “pure” and “corrupt,” Maisie 
is at the end of the novel in a very 
special sense both; and at every point 
in the novel she is subtly distinct in 
moral coloration. 

The Maisie who in the final scenes 
calls Mrs. Wix a “nobody” is not the 
Maisie who in the early part of the 
novel found with Mrs. Wix a maternal 
security she had not known before. The 
Maisie of the early pages whose whole 
body vibrated with eagerness to reflect 
the precise emotional tone expected of 
her by others is not the same child who 
fights vigorously for her rights in the 
last scene. Maisie has, by the end of 
the novel, greatly changed, and the 
change seems to be in the direction Mr. 
Wilson points to. James himself seems 
to point to the same change and to the 

art that the environment has played 
in it when he says of Maisie at the 
moment when she asserts her will in 
defiance of both Mrs. Beale and Mrs. 
Wix, “what helped the child was that 
she knew what she wanted. All her 
learning had made her at last learn 
that.” 

Maisie is at the end of the novel what 
she knows and what she knows the 
society in which she had lived and 
breathed has taught her. The instinct 
for filial affection has become, by the 
end of the novel, “an ineffaceable view 
of the fact that there are things papa 
called mamma and mamma called papa 
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a low sneak for doing or for not doing.” 
Her child’s love for all she comes in 
contact with has become a self-interested 
love for Sir Claude; her freshness, a 
direct and frank assertiveness of what 
she wants; her sacrifice for others, the 
sacrifice of others; and ti. love of 
dramatic play has become a parti- 
cipation in a net of manipulative ad- 
venture: the flight to Boulogne and the 
suggested escape with Claude to Paris 
and a world to themselves. But, Maisie 
at this point does not know, as does 
every adult in the novel, including the 
“moral” Mrs. Wix, cruelty, coarse pas- 
sion, selfishness, and lies. Whether Maisie, 
once past the special grace of childhood, 
will become like the others; whether the 
first signs of self interest will pass on to 
selfishness; whether battling for one’s 
own ends will take for its tools, lies and 
deceit; whether the first signs of physi- 
cal love will be brutalized in the wheel 
of coarse indulgence is something we 
cannot know; nor can James himself 
tell us. James tells us in his preface to 
the novel that Maisie “wonders, in other 
words, to the end, to the death—the death 
of her childhood, properly speaking; 
after which (with the inevitable shift, 
sooner or later, of her point of view) 
her situation will change and become 
another affair, subject to other measure- 
ments and with a new centre altogether.” 
The dramatic “coil” from which the 
new center will emerge is present in 
the changing Maisie of the last scenes. 

Maisie wonders to the death of her 
childhood; and the process from child- 
hood to its death takes place in a vicious, 
vulgar, trivial atmosphere. But the en- 
vironment, and this has been overlooked, 
touches the child through the goodness 
of the child’s soul, and a special child 
at that, sharing some of the generic 
attributes of childhood but possessing 
her own special degree of freshness, 
intelligence, imagination and flair for 
dramatic excitement. Even at the end 
of the novel, when she has taken on a 


faint coloration of those around her, 
Maisie knows only what a child’s soul 
can know. She is still blessed with the 
ignorance of a child. 

At the beginning Maisie knows very 
little. The gusts of passion that sur- 
round her, the net of lies, deceit, blind 
self-justification, vulgar triviality, 
critical manipulations all touch her but 
lightly. Maisie is at first all openness 
and surface, a willing servant to every 
response expected of her. With a child’s 
heart delighting in stories, in make- 
believe, and in the dramatic excitement 
of suspense and change, Maisie gives 
herself willingly to the elaborate game 
of constantly changing guardians, to the 
“chance” meetings of newly discovered 
intimates, and to the fitful gusts of 
righteous indignation of the adults about 
her. Wanting only to please, she strains 
to feel the charm of her father baring 
his teeth as he sends the still unopened 
letters from her mother to her whizzing 
into the fire. She delights in her ae 
in bringing together Papa and iss 
Overmore and Miss Overmore and 
Claude, and she delights in the signs of 
new and mysterious changes of relation- 
ships of those whom she has not seen 
together for some time. She never judges, 
because judgment would imply a van- 
tage point other than the society in 
which she is immersed, and Maisie has 
no other norm of social and moral action 
except the kaleidoscope of changing 
associations and suspenseful fragilit of 
new-formed intimates, only this and her 
childish heart which knows only to 
accept, to please, and to be like those 
about her. 

Although she is, at the beginning, an 
innocent reflector of sparks and flashes 
along the surface of her life, the shrieks 
of laughter of the adults that meet her 
surface comments quickly bring her to 
the awareness that the world she lives 
in is but an appearance and that below 
it lies a world perhaps more deep, more 
important, and above all, one to be pene- 
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trated: “Everything had something be- 
hind it: life was like a long, long 
corridor with rows of closed doors. 
She had learned that at these doors it 
was wise not to knock—this seemed to 
produce from within such sounds of 
derision.” Necessarily left to her own 
resources in penetrating into this world, 
Maisie learns about it, as children do, 
by mimicking what she does not under- 
stand. If she is not fully a part of the 
life about her—and one of James’s don- 
nees is that the child will want to be, out 
of intuitive love, like those about her— 
she plays at being part of that life: 
“Little by little, however, she under- 
stood more, for it befell that she was 
enlightened by Lisette’s nae which 
reproduced the effect of her own upon 
those for whom she sat in the very 
darkness of Lisette. Was she not her- 
self convulsed by such innocence? In 
the presence of it she often imitated 


the shrieking ladies. There were at any 
rate things she really couldn’t tell even 


a French doll. She could only pass on 
her lessons and study to produce on 
Lisette the impression of having mys- 
teries in her life, wondering the while 
whether she succeeded in the air of 
shading off, like her mother, into the 
unknowable.” But Maisie imitates not 
only the form of the questions, but also 
once in response to Nineids attempts 
to discover where she had been after a 
prolonged absence and in her reply 
“find out for yourself,” she mimics 
her mother’s sharpness. 

James gives us in this early scene 
a paradigm of Maisie’s preconscious 
knowing of the society she lives in. It 
is her sy from the best of motives, 
to want to become like those about 
her; it is her minor tragedy to succeed 
to some extent. Throughout the novel 
Maisie imitates, without being aware 
of the implications, tic forms of adult 
behavior about her. She echoes enthusi- 
astically the words of Claude and Mrs. 
Beale that she had brought them to- 
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gether; she is intent, like the adults 
about her, that everyone be “squared”; 
she imitates Mrs. Wix’s expression of 
hopeless love for Sir Claude early in 
the novel, as, later in the novel, she 
imitates Mrs. Wix’s expression of jeal- 
ousy of Mrs. Beale, though now self- 
consciously aware that her passion is 
pretended to avoid appearing simple. 

Maisie’s parting scene with her father, 
in which she quips in the best style of 
that society that she had “settled it” with 
Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude, is, along 
with the parting scene with her mother, 
the: best scene for showing the rapid 
growth of Maisie’s consciousness. Maisie 
recognizes immediately, once back in 
the brown lady’s apartment with her 
father, that his restless and aimless talk 
betokens a motive below the aimless 
chatter of social discourse. In contrast 
to her earlier states, she distinguishes 
clearly between appearance and real 
motivation, and comes to recognize, 
with some effort, the elaborate game 
of pretense her father engages her in 
for what it is. Beale Farange wants the 
cheap show of sacrifice; he wants, by 
fine words alone to assume the burden 
of Maisie. He wants Maisie—and she 
struggles through mightily for the cue 
to her part in the game—not simply to 
reject the offer; he wants her to reject 
it selfishly, so that all the sacrifice will 
be his, all the material and spiritual 
burden hers. But though she perceives 
that the surface contradicts the depths 
and though she perceives finally Beale’s 
desire that she pay with her selfishness 
for his unselfishness, she is still child 
enough, in wanting to be part of those 
about her, to help along her father in 
his execrable aim. Maisie can bear all 
this, but she cannot bear—breaking down 
“absurdly”—the thought that she will not 
see her father again. Maisie had been 
able to struggle through to the cue in 
the elaborate game, had maintained her 
part in the complex and subtle cheap- 
ness, and had quipped off her final 
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a low sneak for doing or for not doing.” 
Her child’s love for all she comes in 
contact with has become a self-interested 
love for Sir Claude; her freshness, a 
direct and frank assertiveness of what 
she wants; her sacrifice for others, the 
sacrifice of others; and tix love of 
dramatic play has become eager parti- 
cipation in a net of manipulative ad- 
venture: the flight to Boulogne and the 
suggested escape with Claude to Paris 
and a world to themselves. But, Maisie 
at this point does not know, as does 
every adult in the novel, including the 
“moral” Mrs. Wix, cruelty, coarse pas- 
sion, selfishness, and lies. Whether Maisie, 
once past the special grace of childhood, 
will become like the others; whether the 
first signs of self interest will pass on to 
selfishness; whether battling for one’s 
own ends will take for its tools, lies and 
deceit; whether the first signs of physi- 
cal love will be brutalized in the wheel 
of coarse indulgence is something we 
cannot know; nor can James himself 
tell us. James tells us in his preface to 
the novel that Maisie “wonders, in other 
words, to the end, to the death—the death 
of her childhood, properly speaking; 
after which (with the inevitable shift, 
sooner or later, of her point of view) 
her situation will change and become 
another affair, subject to other measure- 
ments and with a new centre altogether.” 
The dramatic “coil” from which the 
new center will emerge is present in 
the changing Maisie of the last scenes. 

Maisie wonders to the death of her 
childhood; and the process from child- 
hood to its death takes place in a vicious, 
vulgar, trivial atmosphere. But the en- 
vironment, and this has been overlooked, 
touches the child through the goodness 
of the child’s soul, and a special child 
at that, sharing some of the generic 
attributes of childhood but possessing 
her own special degree of freshness, 
intelligence, imagination and flair for 
dramatic excitement. Even at the end 
of the novel, when she has taken on a 


faint coloration of those around her, 
Maisie knows only what a child’s soul 
can know. She is still blessed with the 
ignorance of a child. 

At the beginning Maisie knows very 
little. The gusts of passion that sur- 
round her, the net of lies, deceit, blind 
self-justification, vulgar triviality, hypo- 
critical manipulations all touch her but 
lightly. Maisie is at first all openness 
and surface, a willing servant to every 
response expected of her. With a child’s 
heart delighting in stories, in make- 
believe, and in the dramatic excitement 
of suspense and change, Maisie gives 
herself willingly to the elaborate game 
of constantly changing guardians, to the 
“chance” meetings of newly discovered 
intimates, and to the fitful gusts of 
righteous indignation of the adults about 
her. Wanting only to please, she strains 
to feel the charm of her father baring 
his teeth as he sends the still unopened 
letters from her mother to her whizzing 
into the fire. She delights in her part 
in bringing together Papa and iss 
Overmore and Miss Overmore and 
Claude, and she delights in the signs of 
new and mysterious changes of relation- 
ships of those whom she has not seen 
together for some time. She never judges, 
because judgment would imply a van- 
tage point other than the society in 
which she is immersed, and Maisie has 
no other norm of social and moral action 
except the kaleidoscope of changing 
associations and suspenseful fragility of 
new-formed intimates, only this and her 
childish heart which knows only to 
accept, to please, and to be like those 
about her. 

Although she is, at the beginning, an 
innocent reflector of sparks and flashes 
along the surface of her life, the shrieks 
of laughter of the adults that meet her 
surface comments quickly bring her to 
the awareness that the world she lives 
in is but an appearance and that below 
it lies a world perhaps more deep, more 
important, and above all, one to be pene- 
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trated: “Everything had something be- 
hind it: life was like a long, long 
corridor with rows of closed doors. 
She had learned that at these doors it 
was wise not to knock—this seemed to 
produce from within such sounds of 
derision.” Necessarily left to her own 
resources in penetrating into this world, 
Maisie learns about it, as children do, 
by mimicking what she does not under- 
stand. If she is not fully a part of the 
life about her—and one of James’s don- 
nees is that the child will want to be, out 
of intuitive love, like those about her— 
she plays at being part of that life: 
“Little by little, however, she under- 
stood more, for it befell that she was 
enlightened by Lisette’s questions, which 
reproduced the effect of her own upon 
those for whom she sat in the very 
darkness of Lisette. Was she not her- 
self convulsed by such innocence? In 
the presence of it she often imitated 
the shrieking ladies. There were at any 
rate things she really couldn’t tell even 
a French doll. She could only pass on 
her lessons and study to produce on 
Lisette the impression of having mys- 
teries in her life, wondering the while 
whether she succeeded in the air of 
shading off, like her mother, into the 
unknowable.” But Maisie imitates not 
only the form of the questions, but also 
once in response to Lisette’s attempts 
to discover where she had been after a 
prolonged absence and in her reply 
“find out for yourself,” she mimics 
her mother’s sharpness. 

James gives us in this early scene 
a paradigm of Maisie’s preconscious 
knowing of the society she lives in. It 
is her in from the best of motives, 
to want to become like those about 
her; it is her minor tragedy to succeed 
to some extent. Throughout the novel 
Maisie imitates, without being aware 
of the implications, the forms of adult 
behavior about her. She echoes enthusi- 


astically the words of Claude and Mrs. 
Beale that she had brought them to- 
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gether; she is intent, like the adults 
about her, that everyone be “squared”; 
she imitates Mrs. Wix’s expression of 
hopeless love for Sir Claude early in 
the novel, as, later in the novel, she 
imitates Mrs. Wix’s expression of jeal- 
ousy of Mrs. Beale, though now self- 
consciously aware that her passion is 
pretended to avoid appearing simple. 

Maisie’s parting scene with her father, 
in which she quips in the best style of 
that society that she had “settled it” with 
Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude, is, along 
with the parting scene with her mother, 
the: best scene for showing the rapid 
growth of Maisie’s consciousness. Maisie 
recognizes immediately, once back in 
the brown lady’s apartment with her 
father, that his restless and aimless talk 
betokens a motive below the aimless 
chatter of social discourse. In contrast 
to her earlier states, she distinguishes 
clearly between appearance and real 
motivation, and comes to recognize, 
with some effort, the elaborate game 
of pretense her father engages her in 
for what it is. Beale Farange wants the 
cheap show of sacrifice; he wants, by 
fine words alone to assume the burden 
of Maisie. He wants Maisie—and she 
struggles through mightily for the cue 
to her part in the game—not simply to 
reject the offer; he wants her to reject 
it selfishly, so that all the sacrifice will 
be his, all the material and spiritual 
burden hers. But though she perceives 
that the surface contradicts the depths 
and though she perceives finally Beale’s 
desire that she pay with her selfishness 
for his unselfishness, she is still child 
enough, in wanting to be sem of those 
about her, to help along her father in 
his execrable aim. Maisie can bear all 
this, but she cannot bear—breaking down 
“absurdly”—the thought that she will not 
see her father again. Maisie had been 
able to struggle through to the cue in 
the elaborate game, had maintained her 
part in the complex and subtle cheap- 
ness, and had quipped off her final 
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decision of having settled it with the 
others without caring a bit how awful 
they were; but her natural fund of 
filial affection breaks down under the 
prospect of never seeing her father 
again. Maisie can give herself to the 
deviousness of her father’s motivations, 
and she can imitate the form of the 
society’s responses, but she has not yet 
been educated into—and perhaps never 
will be—the adult vision of make be- 
lieve, pretense for a private, selfish end, 
or even the more sinister confusion of 
appearance and reality when the con- 
tinual lie to others makes reality, through 
habit, the distorted image of one’s self- 
ish aspirations. 

With her father there was a struggle 
to understand what his true motivation 
was, but having been through it once 
Maisie has no trouble in understanding 
her mother’s true motivations, which are 
again to make Maisie pay for the luxury 
of feeling Ida wishes to enjoy. Maisie 

‘ knows that her mother is pretending to 
be ill to get cheap sympathy; she knows 
that her mother will not go to South 
Africa; and she knows the true worth 
of her mother’s professions of spent 
effort in sacrificing herself for Maisie. 
To her mother’s profession of sickness, 
Maisie replies, though regretting it a 
moment later, “Mother are you really 
ill?” To the hypocritic al professions of 
wearied self sacrifice for the sake of 
an unappreciative daughter, Maisie looks 
down at the spots in her dress for 
positive relief. And to her mother’s 
heart rending and outraged professions 
of self goodness, does not Maisie answer 
with incipient judgment, a quality not 
yet shown in the scene with her father, 
when she reminds her mother that the 
captain has also judged her as good? 
Does not Maisie’s recall of the Captain’s 
judgment of her mother’s goodness 
imply at the same time a judgment of 
the worth of that “goodness”? The 
Captain’s devotion is, as all her spent 
passions, execrable to her; and the Cap- 


tain’s belief in her “goodness,” because 
of her present estimate of him, is a 
distasteful measure of that “goodness.” 
Maisie’s extremely subtle definition and 
evaluation of her mother’s goodness 
bear superficial resemblance to those 
innocent parallels earlier in the novel 
when Maisie defines and judges by 
accident. But Maisie, now, seems at 
least incipiently conscious of what she 
is doing, as seen by her pursuit, in the 
face of her mother’s self- righteous out- 
rage, of the parallel she has “chanced” 
on. Maisie’s eyes at this point, we are 
told, match the huge white eyes of her 
mother and “she had at least now, with 
the first flare of anger that had ever 
yet lighted her face for a foe, the sense 
of looking up quite as hard as anyone 
could look down.” Maisie in this scene 
comes to the death of one part of her 
childhood: “Here in her emotion, it 
failed her, the breath of her filial hope.” 

From this point on, with the flight 
of Sir Claude and Maisie to Boulogne 
and the final round of pursuits, chal- 
lenged rights, mixed up parental ties, 
and switched lady intimates, what Maisie 
knows accumulates rapidly. The new 
world of sights, smells, and colors of 
the aesthetic French landscape which 
flood her consciousness probably repre- 
sent a nascent tremor of sexual feeling 
within her. What we have in the French 
experience is Maisie coping with a new 
fact about herself, a new indeterminable 
to absorb, understand, and act on. In 
the twilight of her childhood and the 
first shadow of adulthood, her maturity 
races ahead to a consciousness of changed 
relations with Sir Claude and culminates 
in the impulsive suggestion of hers that 
they take the train together to Paris. 

In his desire to preserve Maisie’s sense 
of things, James seems irritatingly ob- 
scure about what is precisely happening 
to Maisie and to her relations with Sir 
Claude. But in the long walk that Sir 
Claude and Maisie take on the morning 
after his return to the hotel in Boulogne, 
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James is explicit in indicating this change 
and in suggesting its sexual basis. First, 
he gives us Maisie’s consciousness of 
the changed relations despite the simi- 
larity of the situation to former oc- 
casions: “Besides, the fact that they 
were together in a shop, at a nice little 
intimate table as they had so often been 
in London, only made greater the dif- 
ference of what they were together 
about. This difference was in his face, 
in his voice, in every look he gave her 
and every movement he made.” And 
a few lines later Maisie recognizes that 
Claude is afraid of her because he is 
afraid of himself and finds that this 
fear is sweet to her: 


“She seemed to see at present, to touch 
across the table, as if by laying her hand 
on it, what he had meant when he 
confessed on those several occasions to 
fear. Why was such a man so often 
afraid? It must have begun to come to 
her now that there was one thing just 
such a man above all could be afraid of. 
He could be afraid of himself. His 
fear at all events was there; his fear 
was sweet to her, beautiful and tender 
to her, was having coffee and buttered 
rolls and talks and laughter that were 
no talk and laughter at all with her; 
his fear was in his jesting postponing 
perverting voice; it was just in this 
make believe way he had brought her 
out to imitate the old London playtimes, 
to imitate indeed a relation that had 
wholly changed.” 
The sign of Maisie’s emerging sexual 
maturity, though the reader understands 
this better than she does, is her delight in 
Sir Claude’s fear, for fear is, throughout 
the novel, associated with sexual weak- 
ness. 

With the first feelings of sexual ma- 
turity come the first notes of ruthless- 
ness in Maisie’s character. The choice 
that Sir Claude puts to her is first that 
of abandoning Mrs. Wix, and, then, at 
least hypothetically, the abandoning of 
Claude to live with Mrs. Beale and Mrs. 
Wix. The first sacrifice, though she 
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reinterprets it correctly as betrayal, she 
makes rather easily despite a weak strug- 
gle with the memory of a moment of 
shared tenderness between herself and 
Mrs. Wix when they were seated to- 
gether in deep silence on a battered old 
bench by the rampart of the haute ville. 
Maisie will not, at first, hear of aban- 
doning Sir Claude; but to his insistence 
that she come and live with him and 
Mrs. Beale, Maisie prepares to make, 
after more reflection but less mercy, 
another sacrifice. Reassured by the touch 
of Sir Claude’s hand, the growing con- 
sciousness of sweet fear, and the image 
of “the stepfather and the pupil estab- 
lished in a little place in the South, 
while the governess and the stepmother, 
in a little place in the North, remained 
linked by a community of blankness,” 
Maisie takes her step into adulthood, 
prepared to sacrifice both Mrs. Beale 
and Mrs. Wix and to choose for herself 
Sir Claude alone. 


It is but moments after this that Maisie 
“conscious of being more frightened 
than she had ever been in her life” 
and seeing her own whiteness mirrored 
in Sir Claude’s face, makes her abortive 
suggestion that they go alone to Paris. 
With the missed train and dashed hopes 
Claude returns to the larger fear and 
weakness of Mrs. Beale; but Maisie, her 
choice implied in the image of the two 
alone in the South and made in the 
sudden decision to go off to Paris, pre- 
pares now to battle for Claude alone, 
to the sacrifice of all others. 


In the last stormy hotel scene Mrs. 
Beale and Mrs. Wix look with shocked 
self-righteousness at the defiance of 
Maisie. But Maisie, unlike them, battles 
honestly for what her nature at this 
point in maturity demands. She has not 
taken the first step toward the lies, 
self-seeking, and deceit of those about 
her; and she is a long way from the 
habituated lie that puts itself forth as 
good. Standing in the shadow of adult- 
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hood, Maisie feels the first tremors of 
sex and self interest. But these are not 
corrupt in themselves, not until they 
have been sullied by the heart and the 
will. Maisie’s intentions are still frank 


and honest; although in James’s am- 
biguous art one might speculate that 
in her further advance into adulthood, 
self interest may turn into selfish in- 
terests. 


Huckleberry Finn Once More 


Eric SOLOMON 


“. . . the episodes of a tale shall be necessary parts of the tale, and shall help to 


develop it.” 


“ 
. 


Mark Twain, “Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses.” 


.. there is a way . . . the one right way, the sole form for you, the other forms 


” 


being for men whose line these forms are . . . 
Letter to Howells, August 16, 1898 


“Persons attempting to find a motive in this narrative will be prosecuted; persons 
attempting to find a moral in it will be banished; persons attempting to find a plot 


in it will be shot 


Mark Twain’s threats against critical 
evaluators of Huckleberry Finn have 
been fruitless. Without the fear of being 
banished or shot by Twain, commen- 
tators have relentlessly analyzed his 
novel, and most of their disapproval has 
been aimed at the final quarter of the 
book, the episode of Tom and Huck 
at Phelps Farm. Even sympathetic sup- 
porters of the novel’s structure have 
labored in vain to account for the 
closing section. Ignoring the author's 
“Notice,” most critics have searched 
for the moral of the plot. We may avoid 
the more serious crimes that Twain 
would punish by exile or death and 
merely venture to risk prosecution by an 
attempt to “find a motive” in Twain's 
narrative. As in all great novels, the 
theme of Huckleberry Finn supplies the 
inner structure of the work. A judgment 
of the validity of the novel’s ending 
depends in large part upon the book’s 


An Instructor in English at The Obio State 
University, Eric Solomon is the editor of The 
Faded Banners: An Anthology of Nineteenth- 
Century Civil War Fiction (1960) and the au- 
thor of several articles on novels and novelists. 
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motive; if art is an attempt to cast the 
raw materials of life into a suitable 
form, the author’s motives, conscious or 
unconscious, should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

All the attempts to fit the last section 
into the basic framework of the novel 
seem to lack conclusiveness. The attacks 
and defenses alike have one element in 
common—the belief that Twain’s motive 
in writing Huckleberry Finn was either 
to show Huck’s growth to maturity, 
to hail the joys of freedom on the river, 
or to depict the escape from civilization 
and slavery. All these elements are pres- 
ent and prominent in the novel. If we 
consider only these themes, we must see 
the ending of the novel as failure. By 
approaching Huckleberry Finn from an- 
other angle, we may comprehend how 
Twain does supply his book with a 
thematic unity that explains the apparent 
flaws of farcical tone in the final quarter 
of the novel. 


That Twain was not usually in search 
of the formal perfection of orderly plot- 
ting and consistent tone in his fiction is 


rig 


obvious. Nevertheless, Huckleberry Finn, 
for all Twain’s haphazard approach, does 
have a consistent theme, a theme that 
is emphasized throughout the novel and 
most heavily underlined at Phelps Farm: 
the novel is about a boy’s search to find 
his identity through a satisfying family 
life. T. S. Eliot has touched upon this 
topic in passing: “Huck Finn is alone: 
there is no more solitary character in 
fiction. The fact that he has a father 
only emphasizes his loneliness . . . .” 
In spite of the author’s customary 
vigorous freedoms with unity of struc- 
ture, Huck’s search for a family gives 
Twain’s novel a unity of dramatic mean- 
ing. We may concede the presence of 
other motives in the book; still, the idea 
of family is deeply imbedded in the 
novel’s texture, and this theme makes 
the ending fit the essential aim of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Lies, disguises, hidden identities run 
through Mark Twain’s fiction like an 
obsession. The plots of The Prince and 
the Pauper, Pudd’nhead Wilson, The 
American Claimant, “A Double-Barrelled 
Detective Story,” “The Man Who Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg,” to name but a few, 
treat the discrepancy between appear- 
ance and reality. All these stories deal 
with perversions of the truth. Impostors 
substituted for true heirs, the claims of 
bastard lines, long-standing feuds, will- 
ingness to cheat for family honor—in- 
dicate how Twain's fiction betrays the 
author’s fascination with the two sub- 
jects of lies and families. 

In no work does Mark Twain stress 
lies as heavily as in Huckleberry Finn. 
From the boys’ first trick on Jim 
through Huck’s shattering experience 
when he learns how a cruel lie can hurt 
even a Negro to the time when Huck 
discovers that he can’t pray a lie, the 
novel is punctuated by Huck’s elaborate 
disguises and fabrications. An exam- 
ination of these rich and enthusiastic 


*T. S. Eliot, “Introduction,” The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn (London, 1950), p. ix. 
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prevarications reveals Huck’s deepest 
preoccupations. We see that family 
relationships provide the motivations for 
these lies. 

There are six major deceptions prac- 
ticed by Huck in the novel (as well as 
one by Jim who does not tell Huck of 
his father’s death). In five of these lies 
the boy, to all purposes an orphan and 
outcast, invents elaborate family patterns 
for himself. When Huck is seeking in- 
formation from Judith Loftis, he first 
identifies himself as Sarah Williams, a 
girl whose mother is sick and who is on 
her way to get help from her uncle, 
Abner Moore. After being discovered 
in this lie, Huck calls himself George 
Peters, a run-away apprentice whose 
parents are dead. But Uncle Abner 
Moore is retained as the object of the 
orphan’s quest. 

Huck makes his next dissimulation? 
to the watchman of a ferryboat in 
order to save from drowning the gang 
on the Walter Scott. Again he invents 
a substantial family for himself, pap 
and mam and sis and Uncle Hornbeck. 
Later, to save Jim from the slave hunters, 
Huck invents another full family—the 
smallpox-ridden pap, mam, and Ma 
Ann. Thus, just as in most of Twain's 
serious fiction, the invention of family 
relationships is a recurrent situation in 
Huckleberry Finn. 

A further pattern is noticeable in 
these distortions. Huck’s inventions 
show not only families, but families 
coming to death and destruction. Among 
the Grangerfords Huck becomes George 
Jackson and recounts the decimation of 
a large family on a farm in Arkansaw. 


*The raft passage from Life on the Mississippi, 
originally intended for Huckleberry Finn, 
shows the hero first pretending to be Charles 
William Allbright—a child supposedly murdered 
by his father. Caught in this lie, the boy calls 
himself Aleck James Hopkins and we to 
his pap to justify the boy’s presence on the 
raft. See Appendix A, Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, edited by Henry Nash Smith 
(Boston, 1958), pp. 257-258. 
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First Mary Ann runs off and marries, 
then Bill goes off to hunt for her, then 
Tom and Mort die, and finally pap 
expires. Lying to the two master-pre- 
varicators, the Duke and the Dauphin, 
Huck invents another full family, this 
time in Pike County, Missouri. All his 
relations die except “me and Pa and my 
brother Ike,”* and the last two have 
recently drowned. 

The pattern of Huck’s lies is three- 
fold. The lonely Huck, the boy who 
could not at first join Tom Sawyer’s 
gang because he had no visible family 
to sign over as hostages, the youth 
whose only genuine family is an igno- 
rant drunkard of a father, this boy in 
the first place invents large families for 
himself, then he brings them to shocking 
and untimely deaths. Thirdly, these lies 
are the result of a positive desire in 
Huck to protect Jim. They are, as it 
were, moral lies; the immoral lies—such 
as Huck’s trick on Jim after the storm 
—have no family basis. Villains like the 
Duke lie from self-interest, betray Jim, 
and seek to harm families. 

After his pattern of lies is fully estab- 
lished, Huck arrives at last at Phelps 
Farm. Once again Huck finds himself 
a family. But there is an important dif- 
ference in this sixth dissimulation. Huck 
does not invent this family. It already 
exists, and the lie is forced upon him 
by eager Aunt Sally. Yet Huck’s be- 
coming Tom Sawyer is a culmination 
of his dreams, of the subconscious de- 
sires that formed the motifs of his 
earlier inventions. “I went right along, 
not fixing up any particular plan, but 
just trusting to Providence to put the 
right words in my mouth when the 
time come; for I’d noticed that Provi- 
dence always did put the right words 
in my mouth if I left it alone” (220). 


*Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn (New York, 1956), p. 126. All 
subsequent references to this edition will ap- 
pear in the text. 
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We see that there is a special quality 
about the Phelps family, as Huck’s nar- 
rative stresses the providential aspect of 
his arrival in their midst. Here is a 
kindly providence taking care of the 
wanderer, giving him in the sojourn at 
Phelps Farm rest from the toil of his 
hectic adventures. To be sure, Huck’s 
relief at his acceptance is an immature 
feeling. But we must not forget that 
Huck is still a boy, no matter how 
mature, self-reliant, and cynical he may 
appear in times of stress. The boy w ho 
can believe in a circus clown’s antics can 
relish playing the role of Tom. 

As Huck acts out his most elaborate 
deception, indeed, as he pretends to the 
limits of Tom’s vivid imagination, Huck 
learns that there are times when he can- 
not tamper with the truth—even to help 
Jim. The true climax of Huck’s moral 
development comes not when he learns 
to respect Jim, not when he learns that 
he can’t pray a lie, but when he dis- 
covers that the essence of loyalty to the 
genuine familial affection displayed by 
Aunt Sally is to be iiue to his promise. 
Huck does not sneak cut to search after 
Jim and Tom, despite the ease with 
which he could deceive Aunt Sally. “I 
wouldn’t never do nothing to grieve 
her any more” (283). Huck has learned 
the nature of responsibility to a family. 
The Phelps Farm episode is 4. because 
it supplies the necessary time for Huck 
to use the family relationship to work 
out his attitudes towards truth and 
deception. 

Huck’s lies are only one indication 
that a substantial basis for the novel is 
the boy’s search for a family. In his 
perceptive essay “Huck and Jim,” Ken- 
neth Lynn catches the importance of 
this theme in Huckleberry Finn. Al- 
though his indication that the novel is 
concerned with the entire problem of 
parenthood is accurate, Lynn seems to 
push his conclusion too far when he 
nominates Jim as the father for whom 
Huck has been searching. Yet the 
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theme and structure of the novel are 
predicated on the need for family ties. 
For, as Lynn says, “. . . in Twain lone- 
liness almost without exception takes 
the form of alienation from the family.”* 
We have only to recall the numbers of 
childless couples and estranged children 
that fill the pages of the Twain canon 
to see the truth of the statement. Such 
a search for a family, of course, is a 
fundamental fictional theme. Twain was 
influenced not only by his own interests 
but also by a tradition of loss and dis- 
covery as old as the Homeric epics. 
American fiction, from Cooper to 
Stowe, concentrated on broken familial 
ties; indeed the American dream of 
success usually commenced with a boy 
leaving home and mother to make his 
own way and family in an alien world. 


A glance at the position of Huck in 
the earlier Tom Sawyer indicates Huck’s 
role in life. To be sure, he is free, and 
the boys envy his outcast condition. 
Huck’s prototy pe, young Sam Clemens’ 
friend Tom Blankenship, was also free: 
“He was the only really independent 
person—boy or man—in the community, 
and by consequence he was tranquilly 
and continuously happy and was envied 
by all the rest ‘of us. Clearly Twain 
draws from his memories of the Han- 
nibal drunkard’s son the sense of free- 
dom reflected in the portrait of Huck 
Finn. But part of Huck’s characteriza- 
tion, the loneliness, comes from another 
source, the author’s own view of the 
darker aspects of life. Where Tom 
Sawyer can rejoice at his return from 
a supposed watery grave to the arms 
of his Aunt Polly, poor Huck Finn finds 
no one to greet him. When he first 
hears the word “welcome,” “He could 
not recollect that the closing word had 

‘Kenneth S. Lynn, “Huck and Jim,” Yale 
Review XLVIII, 422 (Spring 1958). 

"Charles Neider, ed., The Autobiography of 
Mark Twain (New York, 1959), p. 203. 
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ever been applied to his case before.”* 
Tom Sawyer ends on a note of tem- 
porary triumph. A grateful Widow 
Douglas takes in the homeless boy who 
had been accustomed to sleep in lofts 
and empty hogsheads. How real was 
this adoption? Was it the genuine Huck 
Finn who found a welcome in the 
Widow’s genteel home or was it her 
romantic vision of the heroic youth 
who had saved her from Indian Joe’s 
revenge and who had gained the respect- 
ability of $6000? The opening of Huck’s 
own novel shows that he is still lacking 
a proper family. 

Huck’s attempt to join the gang after 
he has found a home with the Widow 
is met by Ben Rogers’ retort: “ ‘Here’s 
Huck Finn, he hain’t got no family. 
What you going to do "bout him?’” (8). 
They make an adjustment for Huck, 
but there is no doubt in the mind of 
the gang that his is a special case. 

The diction and imagery, the refer- 
ences and subplots of the novel empha- 
size family. The orphan child Moses in 
the Bulrushers, Sollermun’s lack of 
sympathy for children, the tragedy that 
strikes the Wilks’ slaves when two sons 
are sold up river to Memphis and the 
mother down river to New Orleans— 
such familial relations make up the 
substance of Huckleberry Finn. Jim 
runs away rather than be sent down river 
away from his family. Huck strives to 
understand w hy a Negro could feel so 
strongly about his wife and children 
that he would threaten to steal them out 
of captivity. The main moments of 
pathos in the book come when Boggs’ 
orphaned daughter weeps over her 
father’s corpse and when Jim recounts 
his unintentional cruelty towards his 
deaf child. Huck’s adventures on the 
shore, like his lies, follow a family 
pattern. The Grangerfords fight out old 
family feuds with the Shepherdsons. 


*Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer (London, 1956), 
p- 203. 
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Faked heirs defraud the Wilks family, 
and Huck protects the orphans. The 
Duke and the Dauphin stress their de- 
scents from the ducal Bridgewaters and 
the regal Louis XVI. And, of course, 
Huck escapes from a cramped and over- 
civilized adoption (despite the widow’s 
humanity, the harsh religiosity of Miss 
Watson rules the establishment) and a 
savage, murderous father. He is an 
orphan in truth by the time he and Jim 
start their journey, although only Jim 
knows that Pap is dead. 

Each family Huck contacts is a little 
better than the previous one; still, all 
the possible family relationships fail for 
him. Miss Watson’s moral rigidity gives 
way to Pap’s moral laxness—and physical 
repression; the Grangerford’s warmth, 
respectability, and sentiment disappear 
in the bloody, destructive feud that 
wipes out the family; the Wilks girls 
are idealized and innocent, but Huck 
cannot find a suitable role in their midst. 
Finally, Huck meets the Phelps family. 
Here, at last, he has a role—as Tom, a 
blood-relative—and in a decent family. 
The Phelps are sentimental like the 
Grangerfords, but without their proud 
sense of honor. Aunt Sally and Uncle 
Silas are religious like Miss Watson, but 
without her strictness. The Phelps, to 
be sure, are not perfect: they are 
gullible, at times irascible, bigoted in 
their unthinking cruelty to Negroes. 
Yet there is no question but that the 
Phelps and their farm present one of the 
few favorable portraits of the family 
institution in Mark Twain’s fiction. 

Silas is “the innocentest, best old soul 
I ever see” (227), “a mighty nice old 
man” (255). Silas Phelps is patterned 
on Twain’s uncle John Quarles. “I have 
never come across a better man,”’ said 
Twain of Quarles. Twain was quite sure 
that he spent the happiest days of his 
boyhood on the Quarles farm; here was 


"Dixon Wecter, Sam Clemens of Hannibal 
(Boston, 1952), p. 29. 
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the good, free life as opposed to the 
strict household of Judge Clemens. “It 
was a heavenly place a a boy, that 
farm of my uncle John’s.”* What more 
inevitable climax for a novel of search 
for family than this recreation of the 
place Twain recalled in association with 
the lyric joy of his glorious childhood 
summers? To be sure, Huck spends one- 
fourth of his adventure at Phelps Farm. 
Rather than an artistic flaw, the farm 
is the proper objective correlative for 
the happy family of Huck’s dreams. 
Here are the kindly, unworldly uncle, 
the sweet, honest aunt, the children 
and the dogs that represent what Huck 
has been searching for. 

Note the prose rhythm in Huck’s de- 
scription of the farm: 


A rail fence round a two-acre yard; a 
stile made out of logs sawed off and up- 
ended in steps, like barrels of a different 
length, to climb over the fence with, 
and for the women to stand on when 
they are going to jump onto a horse; 
some sickly grass-patches in the big yard, 
but mostly it was bare and smooth, like 
an old hat with the nap rubbed of; big 
double log house for the white folks— 
hewed logs, with the chinks stopped up 
with mud or mortar, and these mud- 
stripes been whitewashed some time 
or another; round-log kitchen, with a 
big broad, open but roofed passage join- 
ing it to the house; log smokehouse back 
of the kitchen; three little log nigger 
cabins in a row t’other side of the smoke- 
house; one little hut all by itself away 
down against the back fence, and some 
out-buildings down a piece the other 
side; ash-hopper and big kettle to bile 
soap in by the little hut; bench by the 
kitchen door, with bucket of water and a 
gourd; hound asleep there in the sun; 
more hounds asleep round about; about 
three shade trees away off in a corner; 
some currant bushes and gooseberry 
bushes in one place by the fence. . . 
(219) 

This sentence, surely one of the longest 


‘Neider, The Autobiography, p. 4. 
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Twain ever wrote, moves on with the 
flow of unleashed emotion, despite the 
objectivity and bareness of the descrip- 
tion. Here Huck finds peace. 


Providence brings him a family. “But 
if they was joyful, it warn’t nothing to 
what I was; for it was like being born 
again, I was so glad to find out who I 
was” (224). This statement, of course, 
is made in the negative context of Huck’s 
relief at the face-saving discovery that 
he is supposed to be Tom. Nevertheless, 
the statement also has a positive mean- 
ing. Huck has been on a journey of 
freedom; he has learned to worship the 
river-god; he has committed himself to 
humanity in the person of Jim—and he 
has found a family. We need not insist 
that Twain’s primary purpose in Huckle- 
berry Finn was to find Huck a family. 
Yet we must note that the last chapters 
of the book emphasize heavily this 
theme that is extremely important to 
the entire novel: 


Huck’s response to his acceptance by 
the Phelps’ is stated in deeply moving 
terms. He is indeed born again, as a 
boy into a family, after his struggles 
in the man’s role of Jim’s protector. 
Certainly, Huck becomes a boy again. 
After all, he is a boy. Twain’s inter- 
preters have assumed that Huck is be- 
coming mature; thus the horseplay at 
Phelps Farm is a reversion. All picaresque 
novels, however, need not trace the 
development from innocence to ma- 
turity. Since the novel is the work of 
Mark Twain, who would scarcely place 
maturity over childhood in the scale 
of success, we are justified in consider- 
ing as integral to the development of 
the book the aura of safety existing at 
the farm that enables Tom and Huck 
to play at releasing Jim from bondage. 


As in his lies which are pleas for the 
er owing to a child, at Phelps 
arm Huck can rejoice in a boy’s 
freedom from responsibility. The gen- 
uine goodness of Uncle Silas and Aunt 
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Sally provides a feeling of security. 
There is a comfortable frame for the 
light irony that satirizes Tom’s romantic 
notions. Indeed, this part of the plot fits 
the structure particularly closely; since 
Jim actually has been freed by Miss 
Watson’s will, his “escape” is only the 
formal working-out of the act of freeing 
a slave. In addition, for the first time 
Huck acts positively to free Jim, actually 
stealing him from slavery instead of 
going along with a fait accompli. Thus 
Huck makes his most distinct commit- 
ment to the idea of freedom. Therefore, 
this ending helps to supply a logical 
climax to the themes of freedom and 
individual rights. 


Although the farce is still at times 
forced and awkward, by attending to a 
reading of the book that sees Huck 
finding a family, we can understand 
why Twain concentrates much of his 
novel at Phelps Farm, why the mood 
reverts to happy farce, and why such 
a shift does not destroy the formal 
perfection of the novel. 


One problem remains. Huck seems 
to repudiate the warmth of the Phelps 
Family at the close of the book when 
he plans to set out for the territory 
ahead of the others. Twain leaves the 
reader with a pleasing note of ambiguity. 
Huck can speak lightly of being civilized 
because he possesses the security that 
will enable him to escape and then 
return home—as a boy should, as Tom 
Sawyer could do in his book when he 
and Huck hid on Jackson’s Island. Now 
Huck, too, having gained his family, 
can head “for howling adventures 
amongst the Injuns, over in the territory, 
for a couple of weeks or two” (293). 
In other words, this last phrase indicates 
that Huck wants to continue his youth- 
ful adventures—and then return after a 
few weeks. This passage, at least, which 
has long been taken as an indication 
of Huck’s disgust with the Phelps’ and 
civilization, is hardly that. After all, 
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Tom and Jim are supposed to accom- 
pany Huck, and surely they will return 
to civilization. 

Yet Huck ends his book with the 
words, “But I reckon I got to light out 
for the territory ahead of the rest, 
because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt 
me and civilize me, and I can’t stand 
it. I been there before” (293). Again 
Twain’s critics have been inclined to 
understand Huck’s words as a denial of 
the workability of his relationship with 
the Phelps’ since he evidently equates 
Aunt Sally with the W idow Douglas. 
Two points must be taken into con- 
sideration, however. While Huck’s last 
remark may seem to find the Widow 
and Aunt Sally similar, the tone of the 
book, as revealed in the whole sense 
of nostalgia evoked by the loving care 
given to the description of the Phelps 
establishment, displays Aunt Sally in 


a far more motherly light. Then we 
must remember that here, 
end 


at the very 


of the book, Huck resumes his 


The last nine chapters of The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn have been 
deplored almost as generally as the 
whole book has been praised. According 
to Andrew Lang, “The story . . . ends 
by lapsing into burlesque, when Tom 
Sawyer insists on freeing the slave whom 
he knows to be free already, in a 
manner accordant with ‘the best authori- 
ties.””” Newton Arvin speaks of “the 
dreary elaboration of Tom Sawyer’s 


rescue of Jim.” Brander Matthews uses 


See Mark Twain: Selected Criticism, ed., 
Arthur L. Scott (Dallas, 1955), p. 40 & p. 233. 
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*Harper’s Classics edition of The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn (New York, 1948), p. xvii. 


role as boy-author, in a chapter entitled 
“Nothing More to Write.” Essentially 
Twain reminds us that Huck is now 
consciously posturing, taking the part 
of manly adventurer who is more in- 
clined to the free ways of Pap than 
the civilizing ways of the Widow or 
Aunt Sally. Huck, it can be submitted, 
like his creator, is ambivalent. Huck’s 
words as self-conscious author praise 
freedom from society. His actions as 
a boy reveal his desire for a home. In 
similar fashion, Twain was torn between 
the ideals of rough individualism and 
genteel respectability. 


The theme of the search for security 
accompanies the more obvious themes 
of the novel. The boyish ideal of inde- 
pendence within the restraint of family 
love, the ideal that Mark Twain firmly 
subscribed to, is attained by Huck 
through his long stay at Phelps Farm. 
Huck’s story, like Mark Twain’s own, 
tells of the effort to remain a boy despite 
external conditions that force adulthood. 


the rescue as an example of “passages 
where the interest falls off.”* Dixon 
Wecter calls this part “shallows of 
burlesque and  extravaganza.”* And 
Lionel Trilling sums up: “In form and 
style Huckleberry Finn is an almost 
perfect work. Only one mistake has 
ever been charged against it, that it 
concludes with Tom Sawyer’s elaborate, 
too elaborate, game of Jim’s escape. 
Certainly this episode is too long—in 
the original draft it was much longer— 


“Mark Twain,” Literary History of the 
United States, ed., Spiller, Thorp, Johnson & 


Canby (New York, 1948), II, p. 933. 


and certainly it is a falling off, as most 
anything would have to be, from the 
incidents on the river.’’* 

The usual explanation is that this is 
an egregious example of Twain’s defec- 
tive taste and inability to criticize his 
own work. Wecter and Trilling offer 
additional explanations, which are much 
alike. Trilling says that the ending is 
a “device . . . needed to permit Huck 
to return to his anonymity, to give up 
the role of hero, to fall into the back- 
ground which he prefers. . . .” Wecter 
says, “The story thus closes on the 
farcical note with which the Hannibal 
cycle has begun, in the whitewashing 
episode.” 

The judgment is hardly disputable. 
But the explanations are apt to leave 
one wondering why a man who (though 
“unequal” and “never keen at self- 
criticism”) could write “an almost per- 
fect work” should nod so violently that 
the last fifth of that work uniformly 
depresses critics. Was Twain perhaps 
doing something more than mechan- 
ically ending a book or a cycle, 
something more than indulging his 
predilection for fun? 

Is the rescue really fun? It is fun 
when Tom and Huck raid the A-rabs, 
swear dark oaths, and trick Jim. But 
is this sort of foolery the same after 
Huck has assisted mountebanks and 
swindlers, out-maneuvered murderers, 
witnessed the butchery of a feud, and 
learned how filthy it is to trick Jim? 
Is it fun to confront A-rabs when the 
A-rabs are not a Sunday school class 

(primer) but men armed with rifles? 
When the booty is not “some dough- 
nuts and jam ...a rag doll...a 
hymnbook and a tract” but Jim? Tom 
may still think it is fun when he gets 
a bullet in his leg—he shows real pluck. 


‘Rinehart edition of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (New York, 1948), p. xv- 
xvi. Page numbers (in parentheses) refer to 
this edition. 
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But Huck discovers it was not really 
much fun when he sees how “grieved” 
Aunt Sally is: 

. | wished I could do something for 

her, but I couldn’t, only to swear that I 

wouldn’t never do nothing to grieve 

her any more And the third tme I 

waked up at dawn, and slid down, and 

she was there yet, and her candle was 
most out, and her old grey head was 
resting on her hands, and she was asleep. 

(283) 

If it is not fun, or at least not merely 
fun, what is it? It is the pranks of two 
boys—one accustomed to danger, the 
other intoxicated by fantasy—who be- 
lieve niggers and people are two differ- 
ent things. When lying to Aunt Sally 
about how he happened to arrive as he 
did, Huck tells her he was in a steam- 
boat accident, and she reacts with 
characteristic humaneness: 

“Good gracious! anybody hurt?” 

“No’m. Killed a nigger.” 

“Well, it’s lucky; because sometimes 

people do get hurt.” (222) 

And she rattles on about a Baptist who 
had been “crippled” by an explosion in 
a boat Uncle Silas was aboard. Neither 
Aunt Sally nor any other decent person 
would reproach a boy for having his 
fun at a nigger’s expense. Tom and 
Huck’s attitude toward niggers is 
standard—the attitude of the rich and 
the poor, of the prim and the disreput- 
able, even of the niggers themselves. And 
all the fun of the prolonged emancipa- 
tion of Jim depends on this attitude, 
just as Huck’s accounts of Colonel Sher- 
burn’s murder of Boggs and the Granger- 
ford-Shepherdson butchery depend on 
Southern chivalry. The point is the 
same: custom brutalizes. 

But if Twain wished to end the book 
with a burst of spleen, why did he aim 
it at two likable youngsters? Huck does 
his best to free Jim—his best, that is, 
without challenging Tom’s established 
superiority. Huck never forgets that 
Tom has the support of “the best 
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authorities”; even when alone on the 
river, Huck never faced a difficult situa- 
tion without wishing Tom were with 
him and wondering what he would do. 
Tom’s grip on him is so strong that 
Huck, loving Jim as he now does, can 
only feebly protest against Tom’s 
fantasies and humbly offer his own 
common sense—which, of course, Tom 
always demolishes with scorn. Not even 
love can make Huck, the outcast, doubt 
Tom, who has book-learning, respecta- 
bility, wealth—all the best authorities. 
Tom alone is responsible for playing 
with Jim’s life in order to indulge in 
fantasy. And Tom knows all the while 
Jim is legally free. 

Compared with Huck, Tom looks 
shabby. Still, he is all good nature, and 
when his fantasy suddenly turns real, 
his courage does not falter. Absurd and 
outrageous as his behavior is, Tom comes 
off well; he is as good as it is possible 
for one of his breeding to be. Tom is 
not under attack, but the world that 
created him is. 

Not long before Tom appears, Huck 
becomes conscious of how sinful he has 
been in “stealing a poor old woman’s 
nigger that hadn’t ever done me no 
harm.” First he tries to excuse himself. 


Well, I tried the best I could to kinder 
soften it up somehow for myself by 
saying | was brung up wicked, and so 
I warn’t so much to blame; but some- 
thing inside of me kept saying, “There 
was the Sunday-school, you could ‘a’ 
gone to it;and if you'd ‘a’ done it they’d 
‘a’ learnt you there that people that acts 
as I'd been acting about that nigger goes 
to everlasting fire.” (213) 


Since he had a choice, he cannot blame 
circumstances for his sinful conduct. 
Then he finds he is so steeped in sin 
that he cannot pray, and decides to 
cleanse himself by writing a letter telling 
Miss Watson where Jim is. The act 
has the effect he hoped for: he feels he 
can pray. But before praying, he starts 
“thinking—thinking how good it was all 


this happened so, and how near I come 
to being lost and going to hell. And 
went on thinking. And got to thinking 
over our trip down the river; and I see 
Jim before me all the time. . . .” And 
all he can remember is how grateful, 
generous, and forgiving Jim always was. 
He notices the letter. 

“All right, then, I'll go to hell”—and 
tore it up. 

It was awful thoughts and awful 
words, but they was said. And I let them 
stay said; and never thought no more 
about reforming. I shoved the whole 
thing out of my head, and said I would 
take up wickedness again, which was in 
my line, being brung up to it, and the 
other warn’t. And for a starter I would 
go to work and steal Jim out of slavery 
again. ... (214-215) 


Huck’s heart is too black for even the 
church—the best of all possible authori- 


ties—to cleanse. Custom brutalizes and 
perverts. It could not be plainer. 


Huck is not too depressed by his 
new commitment to sin to be delighted 
when Tom turns up a little later. As 
soon as he has convinced Tom he is 
not a ghost and Tom has planned how 
to fool Aunt Sally, Huck blurts out 
his intention to free Jim. Tom is sur- 
prised, but he sizes up the situation and 
says: 

“Tl belp you steal him!” 
Well, I let go all holts then, like I was 

shot. It was the most astonishing speech I 

ever heard—and I’m bound to say Tom 

Sawyer fell considerable in my estima- 

tion. Only I couldn’t believe it. Tom 

Sawyer a nigger-stealer! 

“Oh, shucks!” I says; “you’re joking.” 
“I ain’t joking, either.” 
“Well, then,” I says, “joking or no 

joking. . . . (226-227) 

Ignorant that Tom is joking in a way 
different from what he supposes, Huck 
is not to be convinced by any number 
of words that Tom could be guil 

of anything more heinous than conceal- 
ing his knowledge of an attempt to steal 
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a nigger. But before long, by committing 
himself to the theft, Tom succeeds in 
convincing Huck that he too is on the 
side of the Devil. 


Well, one thing was dead sure, and 
that was that Tom Sawyer was in earn- 
est, and was actuly going to help steal 
that nigger out of slavery. That was the 
thing that was too many for me. Here 
was a boy that was respectable and well 
brung up; ... and yet here he was, with- 
out any more pride, or rightness, or feel- 
ing, than to stoop to this business, and 
make himself a shame, and his family a 
shame, before everybody. I couldn't 
understand it no way at all. . . .(234) 


To tell Huck the truth would spoil the 
game; so Tom simply asserts his au- 
thority, which has behind it all the best 
authorities—in fiction and in life. Tom 
will do many outrageous things, but he 
wouldn’t really steal a nigger. So he 
must grasp this unique opportunity to 
pretend to, steal one; he must use Huck 
and Jim for his amusement. 


Here on this farm peopled by 
obedient Huck and Jim, gullible Aunt 
Sally and Uncle Silas, and proportion- 
ally simple-minded niggers, 
comparative sophisticate—uses his op- 
portunity like a truly civilized man. 
As soon as he has sized up the situation, 
he is dissatisfied. 


“Why, drat it, Huck, it’s the stupidest 
arrangement I ever see. You got to in- 
vent all the difficulties. Well, we can’t 
help it; we’ve got to do the best we 
can with the materials we’ve got. Any- 
how, there’s one thing—there’s more 
honor in getting him out through a lot 
of difficulties and dangers, where there 
warn’t one of them furnished by the 
people who it was their duty to furnish 
them, and you had to contrive them all 
out of your own head.” (239) 


Having displayed his ability to observe 
accurately and make reasonable deduc- 
tions by locating Jim, Tom proceeds 
spectacularly “to invent all the difficul- 
ties” consistent with the principles laid 
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down by such best authorities as “Baron 
Trenck,” Casanova, “Benvenuto Chel- 
leeny,” and Henry IV. He does not 
make so much of honor as would a 
Grangerford, a Shepherdson, or a Hot- 
spur, but he disdains the ignoble expedi- 
ent of raising Jim’s bed and slipping the 
chain off in favor of sawing off the 
bed leg, and at one moment he is pre- 
pared to amputate Jim’s leg for the 
sake of honor (240). This, of course, 
is only the beginning of his invention 
of fantastic difficulties. A truly sophisti- 
cated mind. 

Tom’s purpose is the epitome of 
civilized man’s purposes: to escape bore- 
dom (damn the cost!) by inventing high 
adventure. In a few years he will be 
ready to attack Mount Everest, take 
off for the moon, or fight a war over 
something of no concern to him. His 
shrewdness in finding and seizing the 
opportunity for adventure is remark- 
able; his shrewdness in calculating just 
how long he can extend his game with- 
out having it spoiled is even more so. 
He is able to foresee what steps Uncle 
Silas will take to find Jim’s owner and 
how long they will take, and therefore, 
to manipulate the complex preparations 
so they are complete at exactly the 
right moment. When Tom’s purpose is 
evident, so is the expedience of his 
actions. 

Once he has plunged into his fantasy, 
Tom’s reasoning and behavior are the 
reductio ad absurdum of the adult pre- 
cepts and practices—the best authorities 
—that have stamped him. Once it is 
granted that fiction and history are 
properly a means of escape from the 
boredom of every day, that absurdity 
is justified by appeal to precedent (“the 
regulations”) and authority, and that 
a nigger is not a human being, his be- 
havior is reasonable and understandable. 
Now that he is in a world in which 
common sense is irrelevant, he logically 
abandons it. Though Jim could easily be 
let out through the door, Tom deter- 
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mines to dig him out. Huck accepts 
this absurdity on Tom’s authority and 
reminds Tom of “them old crippled 
picks and things” in the lean-to against 
Jim’s prison. Tom “turns on me, look- 
ing pitying enough to make a body cry.” 
“Well then,” I says, 

the picks and shovels, 


wantr 


“if we don’t want 
what do we 


“A couple of case knives.” ... 

“Confound it, it’s foolish, Tom.” 

“It don’t make no difference how fool- 
ish it is, it’s the right way—and it’s the 
regular way. And there ain’t no other 
way. ...” (244) 


When it becomes obvious, even to Tom, 
that the case knives will not do, he 
disgustedly adopts the picks and 
shovels. 

“T'll tell you. It ain’t right, and it ain’t 
moral, and 1 wouldn’t like it to get out; 
but there ain’t only just the one way: 
we got to dig him out with the picks, 
and let on it’s case knives.” (246-247) 

And he refuses to explain further or 
call the picks and shovels anything but 
“case knives.” “He was always that 

particular,” comments Huck, “Full of 
principle.” Always the man of principle, 

Tom never admits the folly of a plan; 

he simply calls things by other names. 


For a while the combination of Tom’s 
fancy, his half-consciousness of his own 
absurdity, and Huck’s salty common 
sense is comically satiric. It is hard not 
to laugh at Tom even when he is ex- 
plaining why it might be a good idea 
to cut “off Jim’s leg. 


“Well some of the best authorities has 
done it. They couldn’t get the chain off, 
so they just cut their hand off and 
shoved. And a leg would be better still. 
But we got to let that go. There ain’t 
necessity enough in this case, and, be- 
sides, Jim’s a nigger and wouldn’t under- 
stand the reasons for it, and how it’s the 
custom in Europe; so we'll let it go. . . . 
(240) 


Even if the reference to Jim’s sub- 


human status recalls what is at stake 
in this game, there is no anger. And 
when Tom’s fancy is no longer funny, 
Huck’s objections and comments sus- 
tain the joke. While they are planning 
to dig Jim out, Tom tells Huck that 
it took one of the prisoners thirty-seven 
years to dig his way out of the “Castle 
Deef” and that at the end he found 
himself in China. Huck says, “ ‘Jim don’t 
know nobody in China.’” When, on 
account of his scraped and blistered 
hands, Tom cannot climb the lightning 
rod back to the bedroom, he asks Huck, 
“*Can’t you think of no way?’ ‘Yes,’ I 
says, ‘but I reckon it ain’t regular. Come 
up the stairs, and let on it’s a lightning- 
rod.’ So he done it” (248). Huck has 
caught on to the game, and were his 
common sense not dulled by admiration 
of Tom, his attitude toward the whole 
game would be like Jim’s toward the 
plan for him “to keep a journal on the 
shirt with his blood, and all that... . 
Jim he couldn’t see no sense in the 
most of it, but he allowed we was 
white folks and knowed better than 
him; so he was satisfied, and said he 
would do it all just as Tom said” (249). 


Later, when he has described Jim’s 
coat of arms, Tom gives up explaining, 
for the simple reason that he has not 
the slightest idea what a coat of arms 
signifies. But as he knows the words, he 
is still an authority. 


Bringing in the grindstone (which 
Jim has to be temporarily freed to 
accomplish) ends the part of the rescue 
that is substantially independent of the 
real challenge—to alarm and outwit Jim’s 

captors. T “he possibilities of Tom’s 

fantasy in a vacuum are exhausted; the 
humor and wit—and satire—of Tom's 
schemes and Huck’s and Jim’s reactions 
have been worked for (at least) all they 
are worth. 


Tom is probably becoming bored 
again, and is certainly apprehensive that 
word will arrive that Jim is free before 


he and Huck can free him. So he 
creates new excitement by writing 
“nonnamous letters.” In stealing their 
equipment—a shirt, sheets, spoons, a 
candlestick, and six candles—the boys 
have risked discovery by Aunt Sally 
and have had some narrow escapes. 
Now they deliberately alarm Aunt 
Sally, Uncle Silas, and the neighbors. 
With the intrusion of the world of 
adults comes new emphasis on the plight 
Tom and Huck have put Jim into 
during the three weeks of their game. 


. » you never see a cabin as blithesome 
as Jim’s was when they’d [the snakes] 
all swarm out for music and swarm for 
him. Jim didn’t like the spiders, and the 
spiders didn’t like Jim; and so they’d 
lay for him, and make it mighty warm 
for him. And he said that between the 
rats and the snakes and the grindstone 
there warn’t no room in bed for him 
skasely; and when there was, a body 
couldn’t sleep, it was so lively; and it 
was always lively, he said, because they 
never all slept at one time, but took turn 
about. . . .He said if he ever got out this 
time he wouldn’t ever be a prisoner 
again, not for a salary. (267) 


indeed, but as Tom or 
“Only a nigger.” 


“Blithesome,” 
Huck might say, 

Tom’s fantasy ends in delirium (285), 
as the doctor, with Jim’s help, extracts 
the bullet from his leg, and Jim is led 
back into chains. Later, Tom demon- 
strates his decency by giving “Jim 
forty dollars for being ‘prisoner for us 
so patient, and doing it up so good, and 
Jim was pleased most to death” (292), 
and construes the forty-dollar present 
as proof that “‘signs is signs.’” And 
when Huck learns that Jim was free all 
along and that Tom knew it, he feels 
only relief and delight that Tom did 
not really have a heart as black as his: 
“ ...1 couldn’t ever understand before, 
until that minute and that talk, how he 
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could help a body set a nigger free 
with his bringing up” (290). 

So Tom is exonerated. In a world 
where the Devil’s party steals niggers 
out of slavery and the Lord’s party 
puts them in chains, Tom Sawyer—Miss 
Watson to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—remains among the elect. For all his 
mischief and adventures, real and 
fancied, Tom is the creature of the best 
authorities. Histories, novels, schools, 
churches, respectable guardians—they 
have begot, borne, and nurtured him. 
He is their folly—occasionally glorious— 
blindness, astuteness, double-thinking, 
perverted logic, brutality, superfici- 
ality; their genius for making the simple 
complicated, the lucid obscure, the good 
evil. 

From Huck and Jim’s point of view 
he is the best authority. Before his 
voyage down the river with Jim—a 
long time ago, it seems—Huck thought 
he would rather go to hell with Tom 
than to heaven with Miss Watson. This 
was a juvenile thought. When Huck is 
faced with a real choice between heaven 
and hell, against all he has been taught, 
against his better judgment and con- 
science, he must choose hell—hell with- 
out Tom, but with the Duke and the 
Dauphin, Pap, Jim, and all the other 
outcasts. Having damned himself, Huck 
is still concerned as much for Tom’s 
welfare as for Jim’s. He is still obedient 
to and respectful of Tom as the au- 
thority he is, and he does not want to 
see that authority fall. The denouement 
is a complete relief: Tom has proved 
to him that civilization is exactly what 
he thought it was. Huck has more than 
Aunt Sally’s benevolent oppression in 
mind when he closes his book: 

But I reckon I got to light out for the 
territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt 
Sally she’s going to adopt me and civi- 
lize me, and I can’t stand it. I been there 
before. 


Round Table 


SOME DOUBTS ABOUT THE TELEVISION TEACHER 


Barriss 


There has been a great deal of concern 
about the effects of television teaching upon 
students. Skeptics have asked whether real 
learning can take place when students are 
deprived of personal contact with a “live” 
teacher. Their skepticism has not been al- 
layed. 

I propose a different, though related ques- 
tion: what will be the effects of television 
teaching upon the teacher? Can good teach- 
ing take place when the teacher is deprived 
of personal contact with “live” students? 

I assume, first of all, that good teachers 
are made, not born—that they /earn to be 
good teachers, just as others learn to be 
good doctors or lawyers or politicians or 
artists. The way they learn is by teaching. 

Further, I do not believe that good 
teachers are made merely by going to 
graduate school to become “scholars” in 
whatever they will teach. They must do 
this, of course, and must also continue to 
learn all they can about their “subjects” 
after they leave the graduate school, or they 
will be bad teachers. But scholarship alone 
will not make them good ones. 

Nor will taking courses in “how to teach” 
make good teachers. That experiment has 
failed, and all the teachers’ colleges are 
now hurrying to turn themselves into some- 
thing else. At its worst, the teachers’ col- 
lege experiment was an attempt to substi- 
tute the study of “how to teach” for 
scholarship. At its best it was an uneasy 
marriage of scholarship and “methods” 
courses. 

The television approach to good teaching 
seems to accept without question the “sub- 
ject matter” and “teacher training” ap- 
proaches and to superimpose on them a 
third type of schooling, in the mysteries 
of television performance, which will pro- 
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duce not merely good teachers but “master” 
teachers. 

But if I am right in assuming that good 
teachers are made by teaching, then it is 
not the graduate school or the teachers’ 
college which produces good teaching, but 
the teaching process itself. And we must 
ask whether good teachers can be made by 
television teaching as well as by classroom 
teaching. 

The television teacher has readily avail- 
able some things the classroom teacher has 
not—a full complement of visual aids, the 
“close-up,” an attentive camera-eye that 
does not wander or cloud over with pre- 
occupation or boredom. But he lacks one 
thing the classroom teacher does have—stu- 
dents. 


It can be said the television teacher has 
hundreds or thousands of students, not only 
in TV-equipped classrooms but in living- 
rooms, lobbies, and bars. Yet he does not 
have them, live, in front of him or around 
him. Instead he has a camera and a micro- 
phone in front of him and is — 
by technicians and visual aids. The stu- 
dents are “out there.” 


And it is from our students that we 
learn to be good teachers, if we ever do. It 
is through their questions and their dis- 
agreements, their failures to understand and 
their inspired guesses that we develop our 
ability to direct the learning process in the 
classroom. 

Above all it is from their faces and their 
postures that we sense, from moment to 
moment and day to day, whether we are 
teaching well or poorly. We observe the 
veiled eyes, the leaden silences, the rest- 
lessness when the class hour drags along. 
And we observe the other times when 
everyone wants to have his say and there 
is not time enough to get it all in. 

Good teaching is an art, and as an art 
it is learned by trial and error, not by mak- 
ing elaborate lesson plans to put our stu- 
dents through like an obstacle race, not 
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by slavishly following a textbook assign- 
ment (which is someone else’s lesson plan), 
not by lecturing from yellowing notes or 
crisp new ones typed on bond paper. 

Good teaching isn’t handing our stu- 
dents bits of ready-made knowledge. It 
isn’t putting them through paces, as we 
train horses. It isn’t asking the “right” 
questions and getting the “right” answers 
back. It is getting the students somehow 
to “see” and think for themselves, to un- 
derstand something fully enough that it 
will have meaning and intellectual utility 
beyond the moment and the immediate 
context. 

Teaching, like any art, must grow, from 
many successes and failures. The teacher, 
like any artist, faces innumerable choices 
at every moment in the classroom. He must 
try whatever occurs to him, in the im- 
mediate context, as likely to help the stu- 
dents to see and understand. If it fails, he 
will try something else, on the spot, without 
consulting notes or textbook or lesson 
plan. 

The teacher’s art is gauged by the suc- 
cesses and failures of his students—in the 
long run by their lives, in the shorter run 
by their examinations, but in the shortest 
run by the looks in their eyes. The tele- 
vision teacher cannot see their eyes. 

The television teacher is in danger of 
being cut off from the sources of his art 
and its development—the minds of his stu- 
dents, the trial and error of the teaching 
process, the moment-to-moment measure 
of success or failure. 


We assume that doctoring is learned from 
patients, the practice of law from clients 
and witnesses, judges and juries, and poli- 
tics from the hustings. We must also assume 
that teaching is learned from students. 


But the television teacher is cut off from 
his students. His is a one-way communi- 
cation, to the students “out there.” If he 
has learned, in the classroom, to be a good 
teacher and especially if he continues to 
teach “live” students as well as the faceless 
ones sitting before the TV sets, he may 
carry over his art, by an act of imagination, 
to the TV studio. He may be able to 
supply, from his own mind and memory, 
the students he cannot see. He may still 
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reach his students, through all the electronic 
paraphernalia which stands between. But 
they cannot reach him, except by post card. 
There is no “feedback.” 


He is no longer a teacher in the full sense 
of the term. He is a lecturer, an actor, per- 
haps an exhibitionist and an entertainer. 
But he can no longer tell, except by the 
dubious measure of “popularity” and the 
often misleading testimony of the tech- 
nicians, whether he is helping his students 
to get beneath the surface of knowledge to 
its meanings and utilities. 


Won’t the “master” teachers become, 
more and more, virtuosi cut off from every- 
thing but applause? Won’t they listen more 
and more to the technicians and the audio- 
visual experts rather than their students? 
Won't they adopt the coloration of the 
television medium itself—something to be 
watched and listened to, not something to 
talk back to or ask questions of? 


If his students are bored or puzzled, he 
won't see it in their eyes. He will read 
it in his academic trendex rating, and like 
his new-found colleagues, the TV co- 
medians, he will begin the desperate search 
for gags or gimmicks to hold his audience’s 
attention and his own popularity—the quick, 
bright, superficial appeal rather than the 
deeper probings into his students’ minds 
and his own. 


Teachers have always been suspiciousof 
“popularity”—with reason. With few ex- 
ceptions, what is popular is superficial, 
easy, ephemeral, in teaching as in books, 
music, entertainments. Television puts a 
premium on showmanship, “personality,” 
mannerisms. It dwells, by its very nature, 
on the appearances of things and the sounds 
of things. Faces and voices become more 
important than minds working. Audio- 
visual aids become more important than 
ideas. Studio “business” and the time sched- 
ule leave no room for silences, hesitations, 
fumblings toward truth. The teacher 
searching with his students for something 
not yet fully known or appreciated is lost 
in the TV performer, stepping gingerly 
over wires, trying to remember to look at 
the camera and point to the proper “vis- 
uals,” following the prepared script with an 
eye on the clock, and coming out at the 
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186 COLLEGE ENGLISH 
end of the “show” a bit more knowing 
about TV, a bit more practised as a per- 
former, but no better and perhaps a bit 
worse, as a teacher. 

Whet his students have learned from the 
performance, or whether they have learned 


classroom, are relevant questions, though 
they are beyond the scope of this essay. The 
question asked here is whether the tele- 
vision lecturer has learned anything that 
will make him a better teacher. I think 


the things they might have learned in the 


The first thing to remember about teach- 
ing literature in translation in the college 
classroom is that it is literature in trans- 
lation. Nowadays teaching translated works 
is academically respectable, but making 
judgments concerning literary style on the 
basis of a translation alone is not. How 
many English teachers, for example, have 
deplored the poetry of Lucretius from the 
podium? No doubt they would be sur- 
prised to learn that Lucretius has a good 
reputation as a poet among many Classi- 
cists. Despite brave attempts at communicat- 
ing his style in English, only his stodgily 
unpoetic content comes through. 

Even though an English teacher should 
avoid judgments on style on the basis of 
the translation, he nevertheless must give his 
class some idea of the style of the original 
because the style is at least as important as 
any other aspect of the work he is teach- 
ing. How can he do this? He can choose 
a translation which reflects style as far as 
that is possible and he can draw the atten- 
tion of the class to the original. 


Choosing a good translation of a great 
piece of world literature is not difficult. 
Many translations are famous in their own 
right. Urquhart and Motteaux’s Rabelais, 
for instance, enjoys a reputation based not 
upon ts literalness, but upon its carrying 
over the spirit of the original. If an instruc- 


Co-editor of a German reader and editor of 
The Unpublished Poems of Robert Fergusson, 
and author of numerous articles, particularly 


on Scottish literature of the eighteenth century, 


William Gillis is Associate Professor of Lan- 
guage and Literature, Moorhead State College, 
Minnesota. 


TEACHING LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


GILLIS 


the answer must be “no.” 


tor does not know what the standard trans- 
lation of a work is, he has only to search 
through the bibliographies or footnotes of 
the critical works on the author in question. 
Standard bibliographies of translations will 
help, too. For recently translated works, 
book reviews will often tell whether a 
translation has captured the style of the 
original. 

Modern works which have not yet at- 
tained full literary stature or the less-than- 
monumental works of the past which are 
not “classics” are often poorly translated, 
and the instructor may have to rely upon 
his own resources to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. All college literature teach- 
ers have had some experience with foreign 
languages either to fulfill bachelor’s or 
master’s requirements or to jump Ph.D. 
hurdles. Perhaps 95 percent of us will 
reluctantly admit that we have forgotten 
what we did know in those fledgling pre- 
requisited days. But it is still no great 
trick to select a few passages of a trans- 
lation for comparison with the original. 
We will need three books: the original, 
the translation, and the dictionary. This 
process at least gives us an idea of accuracy, 
and then the merits of the English style of 
the translator can be evaluated. A close 
translation into idiomatic English at the 
same stylistic level of the original is proba- 
bly the nearest we can come to a translation 
of style, generally speaking. 

The right translation will give students an 
inkling of style. They need more than an 
inkling. The teacher must present passages 
of the original even if only a small part 
of the class can read or stumble through a 
foreign language. Though this age of 
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departmentalization has sundered us from 
our modern lauguage colleagues, the Eng- 
lish classroom at least ought to be a place 
of total intellectual activity. Otherwise why 
teach Don Quixote or Dante to “English” 
classes? 

Dittoed sheets with parallel passages from 
the original and from the translation are 
useful. The teacher who knows the lan- 
guage of the original well can point out 
stylistic qualities. 

Another method is to have those students 
who know the foreign language read pass- 
ages of the original and report on style, 
however amateurish the results may be. 
Student reports may be turned in to the in- 
structor and he may present the results 
after he has digested them, or reports may 
be given orally by the students. Better still, 
class time may be given to a discussion of 
the style. For this, the teacher’s preparation 
presents no problem even if he does not 
consider himself a complete judge of style 
in a foreign language. He is, in his weakest 
language, a better judge of style than his 
students by virtue of his training in Eng- 
lish, and in his lecture preparations he has 
already read many comments on the style 
of the writer, the validity of which may be 
checked in the original. There are also 
stylistic criteria which are valid for any 
language: the length, rhythm, and the 
clarity of sentences, sentence order in rela- 


The paraphrase, whether of prose or of 
poetry, is a translation of a written text 
into a simpler form and language as an 
aid to the reader’s understanding, appreci- 
ation, and judging of that text. It strives to 
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PARAPHRASE: Tue Exercise Mrincinc Precepts* 
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“The good schoolmaster minces his precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs 
on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his scholars may go along with him.” 
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tion to the syntax of the language, the use 
of native words, and so on. All of these 
do not apply to all works at all times, but 
some of them will apply most of the time. 


How soundly are the rest of the stu- 
dents—those who do not know a foreign 
language—sleeping in the meantime? Their 
feelings of envy will keep them awake. 
Almost everyone is interested in a foreign 
language even if he has been too lazy to 
study one. It has been my experience that 
students will follow with interest the most 
intricate excursion into a foreign language 
that is all Greek to them. These students 
may not learn much about the style of the 
author under discussion, but they will al- 
ways be impressed with the desirability of 
knowing a foreign language, which is a 
gain in itself. Needless to say, partly be- 
cause of this group, the instructor will have 
to be aware of when the discussion is 
verging on marginal returns. One or more 
half class periods will suffice. 


The English instructor does not teach a 
work of literature without considering its 
background, be it historical, environmental, 
or philosophical. An attempt, within our 
abilities, to present passages of a work in 
the language in which it was written is part 
of the background necessary for teaching 
completely a work of literature in trans- 


lation. 


—Thomas Fuller 


turn into simple and direct expression a 
piece of writing which, because of the 
complexities of vocabulary, structure, 
manner, or idea, is difficult for the inex- 
perienced reader to comprehend. The 


*Author’s Note: This explanation of the na- 
ture and uses of the paraphrase was written 
expressly for students of uneven training and 
ability who are enrolled in elementary fresh- 
man literature courses. It has proved helpful 
to me and my colleagues and is offered here 
to be used by college instructors with like 
classes. 
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paraphrase should be made without chang- 
ing basic sentence structure, though it uses 
a word order that moves modifiers to words 
modified, removes the possible confusion of 
inversion, and in general adjusts syntax 
to the more common patterns of the Eng- 
lish sentence structure. When Shelley 
writes of a statue’s face 


whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions 
read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these life- 
less things, 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart 
that fed 


it is difficult to grasp the syntactical rela- 
tionships without reordering part of the 
sentence. The face tells that the sculptor 
read well those passions of Ozymandias 
which survive the sculptor’s hand that 
mocked them by revealing them in the 
statue and Ozymandias’ heart that fed 
them. 


The paraphrase sticks closely to the point 
of view of the original text, not shifting 
a first person text to a third person para- 
phrase for instance, the purpose being to 
discover the relation of point of view to 
what is being said and to whom it is being 
said. This is an extremely important point. 
Donne begins a poem 


Death, be not proud, though some have 
called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so... 


Much of the power of the poem lies in the 
speaker’s tone. Unless the reader, the para- 
phraser, retains the first person speaker and 
second person Death, he may well miss 
underlining an important source of the 
tone. 


The paraphrase also expands elliptical 
phrases and clauses so that whatever words 
are implied in the structure of the original 
are expressed in the paraphrase. \Vhen 
Shakespeare writes “Thou art more lovely 
and more temperate,” the paraphraser sup- 
plies the elliptical clause than a summer's 
day. 

The paraphrase attempts always to use 
the most nearly appropriate synonym for 
the unusual word or it expands through the 
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use of several synonyms or phrases the 
complex word. Obviously a simple one 
word substitute for Milton’s use of talent 
in his sonnet on his blindness would leave 
much of the word unexplained. A good 
unabridged dictionary is necessary equip- 
ment, as has become evident from this 
discussion. Given such a dictionary, and a 
careful use of it by the paraphraser, one 
discovers the importance of the parable of 
the talents to Milton’s choice of the com- 
plex word. The unusual word, accompanied 
by a foreign manner of expression (foreign 
to most beginning readers, that is) occurs 
in this line from John Earle: “(The down- 
right scholar) wants the logic of a capon.” 
Wants is not equivalent to desires, and the 
line is not translated as saying that the 
bookish student desires the intelligence of 
a chicken. Wants means Jacks, and a care- 
ful reading of the line in context shows the 
paraphraser that Earle is contrasting the 
dinner table manners of the bookish stu- 
dent to those of the superficial courtier, 
making the point that the “scholar” doesn’t 
understand the socially accepted way of 
carving such a common fowl as the capon. 


The paraphrase, it may be seen from this 
last example, considers the parts in their 
own right but also in relation to the whole; 
that is, a word or phrase or clause is trans- 
lated in terms of what is said before it and 
after it. When Thomas Fuller writes that 
“All the whetting in the world can never 
set a razor’s edge on that which hath no 
steel in it,” he is not making a statement 
about razors: he is saying figuratively, as 
the context shows, that if a student does 
not have the inherent ability to learn, no 
amount of schooling will ever make him 
learned. One has to translate such figura- 
tive statements to see how they apply to 
the idea being advanced and whether they 
are appropriate when so applied. Thus, a 
paraphrase of the figurative language of the 
epigraph at the head of this paper will 
help one understand precisely what is 
meant, and it will help him consider the 
question of whether the mixed imagery 
used is effective or strained. 


One final caution: one should not make 
the mistake of assuming that the paraphrase 
is equivalent to the original. If the original 
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is “the best words in the best order,” the substitute word or phrase against the origi- 
paraphrase will always be something less _ nal. If he keeps as closely to the original 
than the original text. The paraphraser, the as possible, he will be able to see more 
translator, if he be diligent, will be able to precisely what is being said, bow it is being 
see better what is lost as he measures his said, and how well it is being said. 


TO G. M. HOPKINS 
G. O. GuNTER 


Ah, Gerard Manley, true maker! your noble soul 
Divined the nature of God’s dappled world: 

You knew of failless springs deep in the earth 

(Though God were far away); you found the tone 

Of gentle stars; with Greco-face aglow, 

You swirled in Gothic ecstasy and yearned 

To Franck-firm hope. But then you also heard 

God’s evil bird with day-warped fang extol 

Plague dew, parched stars, stroke-red, scratched-blue disdain, 
And writhing fields of wheat. You knew the plod 

Of hush-kept, crush-wrapped NO when spurning springs 
Slaked you. Firm here! But after all that pain 
Perhaps you found at last (ah, gentle God!) 

A gold-vermilion Christ with shining wings. 


A graduate of Columbia (M. A., 1951), G. O. Gunter is instructor in English at 
York Junior College, York, Pa. 
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Much of the most important work of 
the Council is carried on by the various 
committees which are appointed by the 
Executive Committee. All too often, how- 
ever, members at large are not fully aware 
of their work, and many times they may 
never really know of a particular com- 
mittee’s existence unless a published report 
that receives top billing results from its 
labors. The purpose of this Counciletter, 
therefore, is to call attention to the ten 
committees with which the Chairman of 
the College Section Committee serves as 
liaison officer and to provide a few hints 
about what goes on behind the scenes be- 
tween conventions and during the long 
lapses between the publication of committee 
reports. 

One of the most active of these com- 
mittees is the Committee on the Prepara- 
tion and Certification of ‘Teachers of 
English, under the chairmanship of Eugene 
E. Slaughter (Southeastern Oklahoma State 
College). Among the accomplishments of 
this committee during the past year has 
been the preparation of the annual supple- 
ment to The Preparation and Certification 
of Teachers of English: a Bibliography 
1950-1956, and the completion of the first 
draft of a booklet on the preparation and 
certification of high school F nglish teach- 
ers. In addition, the committee has probed 
the use of examinations to insure teacher 
competence, has surveyed state regulations 
to discover changes that are being made in 
certification requirements, and has sought 


Head of the English Department at the Uni- 
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of the English romantic period, William S. 
Ward wrote the history of the NCTE Coal- 
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lege English. 
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in various ways to gain acceptance of the 
standard of preparation defined by the 1957 
NCTE resolution. 


Another vigorous committee is the Com- 
mittee on College and Adult Reading List, 
with Edward Lueders (Long Beach State 
College) as chairman. Charged with pre- 
paring “an annotated list of leading books 
in English, American, and world literature, 
art, and music for the use of college stu- 
dents and teachers and the growing num- 
bers of interested adult readers in America,” 
the committee is nearing completion of a 
manuscript which it hopes to submit to 
the NCTE Committee on Publications 
during the year ahead. 


The Committee on Comparative Litera- 
ture, with Horst Frenz (Indiana) as chair- 
man, has again published the Yearbook of 
Comparative and General Literature. The 
committee has also given advice on the 
introduction of new programs and courses 
in comparative and world literature in a 
number of colleges and universities. At the 
same time it has sought to emphasize 
the interconnection between the various 
branches of the humanities and has begun 
to investigate the teaching of world liter- 
ature courses in high schools. 

Another committee which has brought 
one phase of its investigation to a con- 
clusion is the Committee on the Education 
of College Teachers of English, under the 
chairmanship of Warner G. Rice (Mich- 
igan). Within a few months, therefore, 
the committee hopes to publish a report 
on its nation-wide survey of programs 
which have been set up for the preparation 
of college teachers of English: special cur- 
ricula, special degrees, internships, super- 
vision of teaching assistants, and so on. 
Other subjects for future investigation 
include a study of the relationship between 
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the teacher’s actual job and his graduate 
training and an examination of the role of 
English teachers in the various types of 
colleges (liberal arts colleges, junior col- 
leges, community colleges, teachers colleges, 
vocational colleges) which occupy the mid- 
twentieth century scene. 

A new committee (and successor to the 
Committee on College English for Non- 
Major Students) is the Committee on 
English for Technical Students, with 
Herman A. Estrin (Newark College of 
Engineering) as chairman. Though it is 
too early for projects to be completed, 
the committee has set for itself such ob- 
jectives as the following: to establish Eng- 
lish not only as a service course of skills but 
also as a course of enrichment, culture, 
and self-satisfaction; to serve in a liaison 
capacity with industry; to prepare a bibli- 
ography of textbooks for technical students; 
to foster research in the field and dissemi- 
nate the results among those who teach 
English for technical students. 

Another vigorous new committee is the 
Committee on High School-College Artic- 
ulation, under the chairmanship of Rich- 
ard E. Lander (Shoreline, Washington, 
High School). As with the preceding 
committee there has not been time for the 
completion of major projects, but marked 
progress has been made on its “Agenda of 
Concerns”: a national survey of effective 
articulation devices already in operation, a 
study of present patterns of current high 
school and college freshman programs, and 
(ultimately) recommendations for artic- 
ulated programs as they affect high school 
and college courses, teacher training, college 
entrance examinations, and liaison devices 
designed to implement articulated programs. 

A new committee which has already 
brought one phase of its investigation to 
completion is the Committee on Relations 
with Publishers of Paperbound Books, with 
M. Jerry Weiss (Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity) as chairman. That is to say, its 
national survey of the use of paperbound 
books in the public and parochial schools 
of the United States has just been published 
by NCTE as The Use of Paperbound 
Books. 

The Committee on Literary Scholarship 
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(Lewis Leary, Columbia, chairman), which 
produced the excellent Contemporary Lit- 
erary Scholarship: a Critical Review a 
couple of years ago, is continuing its review 
of current literary scholarship with a view 
to making its trends and directions known 
to teachers of English. The Committee on 
the Bibliography of the College Teaching 
of English has been inactive during most of 
the year, but it is being reactivated with 
John McKiernan (Geneseo State Teachers 
College) as chairman. Its task is that of 
compiling and publishing periodically an 
annotated bibliography of books and articles 
dealing with the college English curriculum 
and with teaching and the administration 
of the English program. And finally, the 
Committee on the Selection, Retention, and 
Advancement of College Teachers of Eng- 
lish, with Jerome W. Archer (Marquette) 
as chairman, continues with the preparation 
of a statement of desirable principles for 
each of the three broad areas with which 
the committee is concerned. The report is 
nearing completion. 

These have been the NCTE committees 
with which the Chairman of the College 
Section Committee serves as liaison officer, 
but there are others which should at least 
be mentioned because of the pertinence of 
their investigations to the College Section: 
the Committee on Current English Usage 
(Margaret M. Bryant, chairman), Commit- 
tee on Linguistics (Albert H. Marckwardt, 
chairman), Committee on Linguistic Ter- 
minology (Harold B. Allen, chairman), 
Committee on International Cooperation 
(R. C. Simonini, Jr., chairman), Committee 
on Teaching English as a Second Language 
(Gerald Dykstra, chairman). Finally, a 
committee of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum is nearing completion of 
its volume on college teaching (James A. 
Work, chairman). 

These, then, are the committees whose 
work is most closely allied to the concerns 
of the College Section. There are others, 
perhaps, which could as appropriately be 
named, but these are enough to suggest the 
wide range of professional matters in which 
NCTE and its College Section have an 
important and continuing interest. 
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Current English Forum 


QUERIES AND COMMENTS 


Is the use of for with the verb like 
acceptable in sentences like: “He would 
like for John to come”; “Jane likes for the 
girls to write her”; “I would like for you 


to go to college”? 
M. J. W. 


The expression like for followed by an 
infinitive and its subject, as in the sentences 
cited above, is used by cultivated speakers 
over a large part of the country; it is 
especially common in the South, where it 
occurs in the most formal situations. Con- 
sidering its frequency in speech, one can 
only wonder at its rarity in edited writing. 
Actually like for occurred in literary Eng- 
lish as early as 1474, a fact which gives 
further weight to the view that the locution 
is an idiom of standard English. Like for, 
however, rarely occurs in formal written 
English. 


In the sentence “He dug up the treasure” 
is “up the treasure” an adyerbial phrase? 


D. G. J. 


Instead of up being a preposition fol- 
lowed by the object treasure, dug up is a 
verb-adverb combination, a so-called 
merged verb, and treasure is the direct 
object. In verbs of this type two tests may 
be used. First, the adverb or preposition, 
when combined with the verb, has no 
meaning of its own but blends with the 
verbal idea. Second, the verb-particle com- 
bination is a unit, in that some other single 
word can give an approximate idea, as, for 
example, unearthed or uncovered for dug 
up, or discover for run across in “He ran 
across the book he wanted.” Note the 
difference in “He ran across the street in 
front of a truck,” where across is a prep- 
osition in the phrase across the street with 
street as the object. 

The compounding tendency is common 
in Modern English. At times more than one 
adverb or preposition is found in a merged 
verb, as put up with, make up for, look cut 


Marcaret M. Bryant 


for. This type of verb would scarcely have 
been possible in any previous period of 
English, since it presupposes an uninflected 
state in which functional shift is frequent 
and easy. 


How is worth used in sentences like “The 
book is worth two dollars” and “It is 
worth doing”? 


H. G. E. 


According to Jespersen’s Essentials of 
English Grammar (p. 118) and Curme’s 
Syntax (pp. 103, 253), worth is an adjective 
with dollars as the object in “The book is 
worth two dollars” and doing as the object 
in “It is worth doing.” Other grammarians 
make worth a preposition and this is prob- 
ably the better solution. Many words shift 
functions and there is no reason for worth 
not functioning as a preposition. 


Are both “forward” and “forwards” cor- 
rect usage? Is there a difference between 
forward and onward? 


E. V. D. 


In America forward occurs in all senses, 
having practically displaced forwards, as, 
for example, “to go forward”; “to bring 
forward an opinion”; “The Council moves 
forward.” In British usage, however, both 
words occur with a distinction in meaning. 
Forwards is used in designating a direction 
in contrast to any other, as in “If he moves 
at all, he can only move forwards,” whereas 
forward is employed where no such con- 
trast is indicated, as, for example, “He 
brought the matter forward.” 

There is a difference between forward 
and onward, although both words indicate 
a movement toward a position in front. 
One employs forward in referring to any 
movement toward a conceived goal, as “to 
face forward” or “to move forward in the 
crowd,” whereas one uses onward in ref- 
erence to a continuous movement toward 


a goal, as, for example, “to march onward 
to the front.” 


Are both “Speak louder” and “Speak 
more loudly” correct usage? 


J. H. B. 


Both loud and loudly occur as adverbs in 
all the reputable dictionaries. There can, 
therefore, be no question about the correct- 
ness of either form. It would appear, how- 
ever, that Joud generally designates volume 
whereas loudly more frequently occurs 
with the meaning “clamorously, in a showy 
manner.” Note the difference in meaning 
indicated in the two sentences cited by G. 
O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Accidence 
(p. 334): “Speak Joud and distinctly”; “He 
boasted loudly of his power.” The citations 
in the OED, likewise, make this distinction 
in that loudly appears only once as a 
modifier of the verb to speak and this 
occurrence is used in a figurative sense. 
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Is the word bis in “This is his hat” a 
pronoun or an adjective? 


C. J. B. 


His in “This is bis hat” may be described 
as a pronoun in the possessive case. In 
meaning and origin it is a pronoun. Its 
meaning depends upon the noun to which 
it refers or for which it substitutes and it 
comes directly from the genitive case of be 
in Old English. It functions, however, as 
an adjective and is at times called a pro- 
nominal adjective. This question is really 
one of terminology. A complete description 
of a possessive pronoun, however, would 
consist of both the adjectival and pronom- 
inal characteristics. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 1 
Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


“Dead Men Ride North. . 


. 


GerorGE BRANDON SAUL 


Now demon hoofbeats hollow night again: 
“Dead men ride north under a waning moon”— 


” (Kristin Lavransdatter) 


Horsemen, what screes and fells await your thirst 
Where the light wastes within the heart as well 
As in the eyes?—What fury churned your sleep 
Into this ghast compulsion toward the verge 


Of frozen nothing? 


There is no reply 
Beyond the stab and shiver of those lights 
That weird cry-gulping space. 


Dead men ride north 


Under a waning moon. .. 


Author of over fifteen volumes of verse and scholarship and numerous articles, Dr. Saul 
is Professor of English at the University of Connecticut. 


= 
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“A SOUTHERN LIBERAL’S CON- 
flict,” an essay in The Antioch Review 
for last winter (’59-’60), by Bill Sims, is a 
sensitive account of one intelligent Southern 
youth’s reaction to the forces at work in 
the South. The problem seems to be one of 
maintaining the integrity of one’s tradition 
against misguided kith and kin, on the 
one hand, and alien dogooders, on the other. 
Southern liberals “pay little attention to 
such things as ‘preserving the purity of 
the race,” and they make fun of the 
segregationists, but, at the same time, they 
look with apprehension upon outsiders who 
pretend to understand conditions they 
obviously have no real insight into. Under 
that threat, the old Southern slogans take 
on a surprisingly topical urgency and 
“wild-eyed Yankee reformer” becomes an 
epithet every Southerner feels the same 
detestation for. Although, says Sims of 
himself, “you won’t make the same choice 
your ancestors made” if some of the segre- 
gationists “start an armed rebellion,” “you 
know, really know, the inner agony of the 
1861 Southerner who had to choose be- 
tween his country and his nation. All ab- 
stractions are becoming concrete.” Con- 
flicts in which Bible religion, blue-law 
morality, and the Klan are on the wrong 
side, says Sims, have meaning for the 

Southern liberal diiferent from that for the 

Northerner, no matter how intelligent the 

Ross Garner, Associate Professor of English 

at the University of Nebraska, is a specialist in 

the seventeenth century. His Henry Vaughan: 

Experience and the Tradition, published by 

the University of Chicago Press (1959), bas 

been widely reviewed. He is the author of a 

number of essays, stories, and reviews, many 

of which have appeared in the Prairie 

Schooner. 


Louis H. Leiter, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Nebraska, is a spe- 
cialist in European and contemporary literature. 
He has published articles on Kafka, Herrick, 
and Melville. His essay on Conrad’s “The 
Secret Sharer” appeared in a recent issue of 
Twentieth-Century Literature. 
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Editors: Ross Garner and Louis H. Leiter, University of Nebraska 


Northerner may be. But the inherent dec- 
ency of the people of the South, and the 
shifting attitudes which mark the succession 
of the generations, will produce a freer 
social order, even, in time, an aristocracy 
of intellect, not of race. Sims’s contention 
that a Northerner has no way of knowing 
what it is to be a white Southerner is 
somewhat contradicted by the bridge to 
such an understanding Southern liberals 
themselves provide in such essays as this. 


PERCIVAL BAILEY, THE NEURO- 
surgeon, has charmingly reinforced, in a 
negative way, the traditional immateriality 
of the “Seat of the Soul” as opposed to the 
materialistic attempt to isolate the seat of 
consciousness in the brain in the first issue 
of Midway, a “magazine of discovery in the 
arts and sciences,” published at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


HANS ROSENHAUPT, DIRECTOR OF 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation, in “The New Children’s 
Crusade,” an essay in Columbia University 
Forum (Spring 1960), suggests that the 
supposed “massive” exchange of students 
between the United States and the rest of 
the world—and he is liberal with statistics— 
“is largely created by the volume of printed 
matter dedicated to the topic,” and does 
not accurately describe the situation. The 
most remarkable fact about exchange pro- 
fessors, he says, is not their number, but 
their being subsidized and their knowing 
no foreign languages. As for scholars, no 
one wishes to further “international under- 
standing” or to study under a distinguished 
man but to be near a cultural or technical 
center. And the Fulbright, Smith-Mundr, 
and other exchange students are seldom 
chosen or apportioned in light of world 
affairs or the changes in governments. But 
there is hope in the way our students 
manage (two per cent of them) to get 
abroad and in the growing awareness in 
governmental circles of the need for cul- 
tural and technical interchange. Part of the 


trouble, however, is in our insistence that 
travel be “useful”; we ought to let our 
youngsters range more freely over the 
globe and not turn “intellectual adventure” 
into “dogged academic credit accumu- 
lation.” 


SUBMIT SHORT STORY MANU- 
scripts to The Virginia Quarterly Review 
before January 1, 1961. First prize $1,000, 
two second prizes of $500 each and publi- 
cation. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND LADY CHAT- 
terley’s Lover: “I do not object to D. H. 
Lawrence’s obscenity,” writes Katherine 
Anne Porter in Shenandoah (Autumn 
1959), “but to his misuse and perversion of 
it, his wrongheaded denial of its true nature 
and meaning. Instead of writing straight 
healthy obscenity he makes it sickly senti- 
mental, embarrassingly so, and I find that 
obscene sentimentality is as hard to bear as 
any other kind.” 


THE D. H. LAWRENCE NEWS AND 
Notes, Box 5101, University of Alabama, 
wishes to “spread interest in Lawrence 
without idealizing him” and asks for news, 
notes, letters, comments, and manuscripts 
from Lawrence lovers and haters. 


ALL STUDENTS OF KATHERINE 
Anne Porter’s work should read “Another 
Look at Katherine Anne Porter,” in VQR 
(Autumn 1960). James William Johnson re- 
examines her published fiction for “themes, 
symbol, and underlying philosophical 
logos.” He evaluates her place in contem- 


porary letters. 
W. H. AUDEN IS A VIRTUOSO “IN 


the manufacture of arresting imagery and 
in the management of puns and conceits and 
all those tricky devices of alliteration, as- 
sonance, half-rhyme, internal rhyme and 
sprung-rhythm, and apparently the illimita- 
ble reaches of his vocabulary, his consum- 
mate skill in raiding and converting to his 
own use materials from Icelandic and 
Anglo-Saxon verses, from nursery rhymes 
and modern popular ballads, from the 
literature of modern science, and from the 
entire poetic tradition” writes Nathan A. 


Scott, Jr., in “The Poetry of Auden” (Chi- 
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cago Review, Winter 1959). Auden’s spir- 
itual journey has been from Marx and Freud 
to Paul, “though no absolute disjunction 
can ... be established between the outlook 
embodied in the earlier poetry and that 
which informs the more recent work.” 


WARREN BECK’S “FAULKNER IN 
The Mansion” (VQR, Spring 1960) is the 
most penetrating discussion we have seen 
of the relation of the Snopes trilogy (Ham- 
let, Town, Mansion) to Faulkner’s other 
work. “Once more a Faulknerian theme 
has been evolved, in an opulently detailed 
yet scrupulous fable of the human condi- 
tion, with conflicts between ruthless ag- 
gression and a principled resistance only 
partially successful, barely forestalung 
despair.” Beck sees Faulkner’s use of the 
grotesque as “the shadowing-forth of a 
realistic world-view, with a conviction 
integrated against prevalent vulgarities, 
indifference, inequities, and aggression.” 
The grotesque is used for thematic em- 
phasis; it “becomes the means of a search- 
ing realism corresponding vividly to the 
central fact that evil conduct born of 
obsessions distorts the natural and defeats 
the human potential, with the corollary 
that even at its best, in resisting evil, right 
intention can fall short, into the partial, 
the inadequate, the preposterous.” 


KEROUAC: WARREN TALLMAN 
discusses the language of Beat literature and 
examines four of Kerouac’s novels in 
“Kerouac’s Sound” (Evergreen Review, No. 
11). “Kerouac’s sound starts up in his first 
novel, The Town and the City, and any- 
one who grew up with or remembers the 
sentimental music of the 1930’s will recog- 
nize what he is doing.” He orchestrated 
the novel with the sustained note of pro- 
found sentimentality. The sounds in On the 
Road “become Biff, Boff, Blip, Bleet, Bop, 
Beep, Clinck, Zowie!” The insistent beat 
of jazz is the dominant influence in The 
Subterraneans. But The Dharma Bums 
shifts from jazz to “hummed songs,” and 
“muted chants.” Tallman concludes, “Al- 
though Kerouac’s art is limited, I am con- 
vinced that his sound is more nearly in 
the American grain than that of any writer 
since Fitzgerald.” 


Books 


Editors: Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, University of Nebraska 


POETRY AND REVOLUTIONS 


Rosert E. 


REFLECTIONS ON A_ LITERARY 
REVOLUTION, Graham Hough (Catho- 
lic University of America, 1960, 127 pp., 
$2.95). This is an important book. All 
persons concerned with literary theory, 
modern literature, and American civili- 
zation had better have a look at what it 
has to say. Made up of three lectures de- 
livered under the auspices of the Dougherty 
Foundation in the spring of 1959, it created 
quite a stir when it was published in Eng- 
land earlier this year. One heard it talked 
of in common rooms and literary gatherings 
of a number of kinds. In Britain the lec- 
tures appeared in a volume called IMAGE 
AND EXPERIENCE: STUDIES IN A 
LITERARY REVOLUTION (Duck- 
worth, 1960, 228 pp., 21s.) which contained 


Robert Knoll spent last year in England 
where he got first-hand knowledge of the 
contemporary, literary and educational scenes 
and worked on a study of Ben Jonson’s plays. 
His publications include the textbook Con- 
trasts (2nd ed. 1959), a book on Robert McAI- 
mon: Expatriate Publisher and Writer (1957), 
and (incluc ling some in College English) 
on Shakespeare, Faulkner, poetry, and drama. 
Dr. Knoll is currently editing (with Kay Boyle) 
a selection of the writings of McAlmon. He is 
an Associate Projessor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Bernice Slote, also an Associate Professor at 
Nebraska, is on leave with a fellowship this 
year for research in England. She is the author 
of Keats and The Dramatic Principle (1958) 
which won the 1959 Explicator award for the 
best book of explication de texte. She has col- 
laborated with James E. Miller, Jr. and Karl 
Shapiro on Start with the Sun: Studies in 
Cosmic Poetry (1960), and with Miller is com- 
pleting a textbook, The Dimensions of Poetry. 
Her critical articles (on Wordsworth, Hart 
Crane, Keats, Dylan Thomas) and ber own 
poetry have appeared widely in both scholarly 
and literary magazines. She is an associate 
editor of the Prairie Schooner. 


in addition seven essays dealing with prob- 
lems and persons of the last century and a 
half. Hough is Lecturer in English Liter- 
ature at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

The central contention of this book is 
that the “men of 1914”—Pound, Eliot, 
Wyndham Lewis and James Joyce—inaugu- 
rated a genuine poetic revolution, com- 
parable to that of the Romantic Revival a 
century earlier. In the first of these three 
lectures Hough notes that the new poetry 
of the twenties is still new and that “mod- 
ern” poetry is really the poetry produced 
between the wars. Its principal character- 
istics are “logical discontinuity” and “extra- 
ordinary rhetorical incongruity.” The 
“modern” work is held together by some- 
thing called the “logic of the imagination” 
which is no logic at all; that is, it is held 
together by the singular psychology of its 
maker. Its principles of organization are 
thus affected, perverse, and “deliberately re- 
moved from the ordinary modes of rational 
communication” (p. 39). The “modern” 
poet has deliberately alienated himself from 
any wide audience, for reason, not psy- 
chology, has been the basis of human com- 
munication until now. “Modern” writers 
have ignored or scoffed at the tradition that 
Dr. Johnson championed. Hough quotes 
Johnson approvingly. “By the common 
sense of readers uncorrupted with literary 
prejudices,” Dr. Johnson said, “after all 
the refinements of subtlety and the dogma- 
tism of learning, must be finally decided all 
claim to poetic honours” (p. 35). Dr. John- 
son and Hough might have alluded to the 
judicious Hooker: “The general and per- 
petual voice of men is as the sentence of 
God himself. . . .” 

What Hough maintains, then, is that the 
“modern” writer, far from resting in a 
tradition—of which there has been so much 
talk, a little of it valuable—is actually in 
revolt against the accumulated wisdom of 
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the generations. He is essentially destructive 
and has almost no plans for building. 
Though Hough make no point of it, a com- 
parative examination of the political views 
of these destructive “men of 1914” would 
be extremely informative. Poets in other 
revolutions, even Wordsworth, have not 
been so belligerent; for even revolutionary 
poets have been traditionalists until now, 
he says. A traditional poet, in so far as he is 
traditional, is one who “addresses his read- 
ers in the confidence that he will be under- 
stood”; he speaks in a mode, a rhetoric, 
with which they will be in some degree 
familiar; and “he appeals to an order of 
feeling that he assumes to be common to 
himself and them, simply as human beings, 
or as members of a particular civilization” 
(p. 59). Frost and Ransom are such poets; 
the “men of 1914” are generally not. 

“Modern literature” Hough says “. . . has 
become and remained a sort of enclave in 
the critical tradition, with its own laws and 
its own ways of interpreting them” (p. 
66). What such a writer offers in place 
of a “rational or aesthetically satisfying 
order” (p. 67) is a duplication in his work 
of the disorder he finds about himself. Such 
poetry is not “intelligible” and offers no 
guarantee that any two persons however 
thoughtful and skilled or educated can 
come to agreement about its meaning. In- 
deed the “modern” poet does not concern 
himself with meaning. In place of the 
universal human predicament, the subject 
of poetry since Homer, Hough points out 
that the “modern” t concerns himself 
with himself and his private problems. How 
many poems about poetry, I wonder, have 
we recently suffered through? The central 
tradition of poetics, according to M. H. 
Abrams, is not one in which the poem is 
regarded as a verbal structure; it is, rather, 
“a verbal representation, artistically ordered, 
of thinking, feeling, and acting human be- 
ings” (quoted by Hough, p. 82). It is this 
central tradition that the “modern writer” 
attacks. 

The third lecture is much the weakest of 
the three, but it too contains acute obser- 
vations. Turning his attention to American 
letters, Hough notes “that we have here, 
{that is, in the twentieth century] a cul- 
tural situation unique in the history of the 
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world. We have two civilizations, widely 
different in social habits, political assump- 
tions, and relation to the international com- 
munity, producing two different literatures, 
but in the same language, and having be- 
hind them a common literary heritage” (p. 
90). It is this cosmopolitan, rootless Ameri- 
can literature rather than the provincial, 
English literary tradition which has domi- 
nated the century. Because the English 
writer knew what he might reasonably 
expect his audience to know, he could speak 
directly to them; the deracinated expatri- 
ate from America or Ireland, on the other 
hand, could only address the world at 
large, which was nobody. Hough suggests 
that the influence of the deracinated ones 
is only temporary, that the literary world 
will surely move back into the main ra- 
tional tradition inhabited by Dr. Johnson. 
“Modern” literature he thinks is a detour 
from the high road. 

This is, I'm afraid, the wishful thinking 
of a twentieth century Englishman. Hough, 
for reasons one can but won’t guess, refuses 
to admit the breadth of the revolution he 
has so acutely described: “the poetic revo- 
lution of the twentieth century . . . was 
not a spiritual revolution. The Romantic 
movement left a legacy of feelings and 
ideas to the whole nineteenth century. I 
can see no sign that such an inheritance has 
come down from the great literary figures 
of the twenties” (p. 110). One cannot be 
confident that Eliot’s insistence on the waste 
land quality of the twentieth century has 
not contributed to the defeatism of modern 
Britain if not of the West generally; nor 
can one be sure that Rousseau did not 
influence the laissez faire sensibility of 
Victorian England as much as Wordsworth. 
Altogether one fears that Mr. Hough has 
been too modest in his claims for the 
“modern” revolution and too limited in 
applying his own perceptions. If “modern” 
poetry is characterized by a revolt not 
simply against reason but against meaning 
itself, so also is modern painting and mod- 
ern music. Neither Picasso nor Stravinsky 
seems able to discover a “style”—that is, a 
consistent position from which they may 
address a recognized audience on matters 
of extra-aesthetic importance. They remain 
preoccupied with technique. Indeed Stravin- 
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sky has even denied that his art has “mean- 
ing.” The 1914 revolution is, I’m afraid, 
ultimately a revolt not only against “the 
rational order and the disposing intelli- 
gence” in poetry, though that is quite 
enough; it is a revolt against humanity it- 
self. The “modern” artist is no longer con- 
cerned with subject and content; he no 
longer speaks as a man to men about mat- 
ters of vital concern to both. He is pre- 
occupied with the tricks of his trade. Or 
more, he is preoccupied with himself. As 
a result of the artist’s hard work, his pic- 
tures have become interior decoration, his 
music mechanical, and his poetry irrelevant. 


THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION, 
ed. James D. Koerner (Little, Brown, 1959, 
256 pp., $4.00). This book, sponsored by 
the Council for Basic Education, is, as the 
foreword indicates, “a statement about goals 
in education; it is an attempt by eighteen 
men, each distinguished in his field, to 
define the nature and the need of education 
in certain basic subjects, and to describe 
what grasp of these subjects a good student 
should have as he emerges from twelve 
years of public schooling.” The book is a 
well-planned and carefully executed effort 
to suggest universal academic standards in 
our schools. It consists of highly competent 
and sometimes eloquent essays on the im- 
portance of history and geography; English 
composition and literature; foreign lan- 
guages; mathematics and the basic sciences; 
and art, music, philosophy, and speech. The 
foreword rightly compares this book in its 
scope and intent with the Report of the 
Committee of Ten, which did much to in- 
sure a solid liberal arts curriculum in our 
schools during the first quarter of the 
century. But whereas in 1894 the Committee 
of Ten could assume universal agreement 
among educators that the highest aim of 
the schools should be intellectual training, 
the subsequent advent of educationism rele- 
gated the “command of fundamental proc- 
esses” (which is educationese for intellectual 
training rather than for toilet training) to 
merely one of the “seven cardinal princi- 
ples,” which along with “health,” “voca- 
tion,” “civic education,” “worthy home 
membership,” “ethical character,” and 
“worthy use of leisure,” now guide the 
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curriculum of most of our schools. But 
as the ravages of “progressive” education 
become more readily recognizable, teachers 
and parents and school administrators, 
whether they now feel the urgency of put- 
ting solid learning back into our schools 
or whether they do not, will do not only 
themselves, but perhaps also eventually 
their schools a great service by reading 
this book. 

Artuer S. Trace, Jr. 
Joun Carroit UNiversity 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION, Paul Woodring (The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1957, 142 pp., paper). In a critical review 
of the projects in teacher recruitment and 
education which were supported by the 
[Ford] Fund for the Advancement of 
Education from 1951 to 1957, Paul Wood- 
ring (Western Washington College of 
Fducation) derives from the American 
philosophy a need of liberal education by 
all citizens to enable them to live wisely, 
and by all teachers as the first part of 
their essential total education; he declares 
an urgency of combining liberal and pro- 
fessional education harmoniously in an 
organized pattern of teacher preparation. 
All projects sponsored by the Fund ac- 
cepted this urgency. A few related to 
undergraduate combinations, but most of 
them to fifth-year programs, including the 
Arkansas Experiment ($3,078,473.52). Be- 
sides discussing the projects, Professor 
Woodring touches on the difficult problem 
of evaluating them and in a gratuitous 
look ahead suggests team teaching, with a 
team leader assisted by specialists, aides, 
interns, and clerks. The book is useful as 
a report of the Fund projects (with data 
for each) against a logical analysis of 
American education. 

Evucene E. SLAvGHTER 
SouTHFASTERN OKLAHOMA STATE COLLEGE 


THE CARLETON FACULTY STUDY 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION: RE- 
PORTS OF THE PLANNING COM- 
MITTEE AND VISITING CONSULT- 
ANT, [Harvey Stork, Ralph Fielstad, El- 
van Kintner, and Paul Woodring] (Carle- 


ton College, 1955, 46 pp., paper). This book 
reports on a weekly faculty seminar con- 
ducted by Carleton College in the fall se- 
mester of 1954 to determine the best pos- 
sible program for the education of secon- 
dary schoolteachers in a small liberal arts 
college. First half concerns problems of the 
modern high school, considered with refer- 
ence to the classical (liberal arts) thesis and 
to the pragmatic antithesis in education, 
and the role of the college in improving 
public school education. Second half, by 
Professor Woodring (Western Washing- 
ton College), analyzes failure of the liberal 
arts colleges in educating teachers, exam- 
ines the classical thesis in education and its 
antithesis, advises a synthesis, evaluates 
Carleton College in teacher education as 
well as the Carleton study, recommends 
measures for improvement, and makes sug- 
gestions for other institutions contemplat- 
ing similar studies. Both parts give an eco- 
nomical and clear statement of the liberal 
arts view of education set off against its 
antithesis. 

Eucene E. SLAUGHTER 
SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA STATE COLLEGE 


READING FOR LIFE, DEVELOPING 
THE COLLEGE STUDENT'S LIFE- 
TIME READING INTEREST, ed. Jacob 
M. Price. (Michigan, 1959, 271 pp., $6). 
When the University of Michigan opened 
its new Undergraduate Library in 1958 it 
brought together a small group of teachers, 
librarians, publishers, and booksellers to 
“exchange ideas and try to come to more 
immediate grip with the challenge of the 
nonliteracy of today’s college graduate.” 
The seven working papers are printed here 
substantially as presented. The discussions 
generated by these papers are presented in 
summary form. While no final solutions are 
to be found here, it is an extremely valu- 
able close look at the ways in which books 
are used (or misused) in college teaching. 
All those in positions of academic au- 
thority who have piously proclaimed the 
library to be “the heart of the college” 
and then failed to fight hard exough for 
its proper support should pay attention to 
the discussion of students’ reading habits 
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and the proposals for an improvement of 
the situation. 

Donatp B. ENGLEy 
Trintry CoLLece 


BREAKING THE READING BAR- 
RIER, Doris Wilcox Gilbert (Prentice- 
Hall, 1959, 275 pp., $3.75). This book has 
many virtues: a great variety in the length, 
difficulty, and subject matter of the selec- 
tions (there are even one or two non- 
verbal selections [charts] to interpret), 
exercises for many different reading skills, 
and vocabulary drill. But there are times 
when one gets the impression (as with the 
material on Book Reports) that the book 
is trying to do too much, and consequently 
not devoting enough time to each part. 

M. 
Trinity CoLiece 


COLLEGE READING MANUAL, Philip 
B. Shaw and Agatha Townsend (Crowell, 
1959, 237 pp., $3.75). As the authors say 
in their Preface, “The book may be used 
both for improving general comprehension 
and for emphasizing particular comprehen- 
sion.” The reading selections have a set of 
questions designed to develop either one 
or the other of these ends. The book as a 
whole is divided into three parts: English, 
Social Science, and Science; it can be used 
as a text for a class or as a self-aid for an 
individual. The selections are labeled for 
three degrees of difficulty, and in addition 
each section has five “Special Exercises.” 
English teachers will be especially inter- 
ested in those in the English section, all of 
which are based on poems. The book omits 
vocabularly building, which can perhaps be 
better handled in a separate book; other- 
wise this is certainly one of the best of the 
many books designed to help college stu- 
dents improve their reading. 

M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE LORGE FORMULA FOR ESTI- 
MATING DIFFICULTY OF READING 
MATERIALS, Irving Lorge (Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1959, 20 pp., 75¢). This 
formula has already been described by Pro- 
fessor Lorge (Columbia) in the Teachers 
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College Record for March 1944, and in 
Elementary English for February 1949. The 
formula has proved invaluable to teachers 
wishing to use reading materials outside 
the standard graded sources, and it will be 
helpful to have it in this new, readily 
accessible pamphlet. 

M. 
Trintry CoLiece 


SO TO SPEAK: A Practical Training 
Course for Developing a Beautiful Speak- 
ing Voice, Elisabeth Ferguson von Hesse 
(revised ed., Lippincott, 1959, 255 pp. 
$4.50). This is a shortened version of a 
popular text originally published in 1941. 
It is a thoroughly practical book, with 
plenty of exercises at the elementary level 
for posture, breath and tone control, and 
other aspects of effective speech. The chap- 
ters on vocabulary development and per- 
sonality development are the weakest. 
Nothing is said about the form or content 
of what the speaker says; this book deals 
solely with voice production. 

Raven M. 
Trinity CoLiece 


PROJECTS IN ORAL INTERPRETA- 
TION, Gladys E. Lynch and Harold C. 
Crain (Holt, 1959, 320 pp., $3.75). This 
text is designed for a course in “interpre- 
tative speech” (as opposed to “constructive 
speech” or “public speaking” courses), and 
should prove most useful. It covers its field 
thoroughly, and with a wealth of good, 
specific exercise material for each stage in 
the development of the speaker. Teachers 
of non-oral courses also may find the book 
suggestive of good techniques for getting 
students to understand literature. The au- 
thors accept the idea that literature is, 
amongst other things, the communication 
of experience; to interpret that experience 
for others one must first assimilate it— 
which means more than just understand it. 
Many of the exercises in assimilation could 
be used equally well in a regular course in 
literature. 

M. 
Trinity CoLiece 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF 


LANGUAGE, A. S. Diamond (Philosophi- 
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cal Library, 1959, 280 pp., $7.50). Despite 
obvious erudition and an acquaintance 
with older grammatical treatises describing 
a variety of languages the author, a British 
barrister, runs afoul of traps as he attempts 
to trace the history of linguistic concepts 
and to speculate upon the beginnings of 
language. Apparently unfamiliar with the 
work of European and American linguists 
during the past thirty years, Diamond 
blandly uses Indo-European traditional 
grammatical categories in positing the de- 
velopment of what he finds as Indo-Euro- 
pean parts of speech in African languages. 
Then, using both sociological and language 
data, he builds up a case for the inception 
of language in words which mean “hit,” 
“strike,” “break,” or “throw,” and which 
presumably were first uttered as sounds 
accompanying motion of the forearm. 
Perhaps linguists now prefer to avoid 
such profitless speculation. 


Harotp B. ALLEN 
Unrverstry oF MINNESOTA 


REGULARIZED ENGLISH, Axel Wijk 
(Almquist & Wiksell, Stockholm, 1959, 361 
pp-, paper, $4.65). Dr. Axel Wijk, Docent 
in English at the University of Stockholm, 
has written a most impressive study of the 
various attempts to simplify English since 
Elizabethan times and the reasons for their 
failure. He now suggests his own system, 
Regularized Inglish, which retains the pres- 
ent spelling in 90-95% of the words, apart 
from the addition or omission of a final 
silent e¢ and replacing s by 2 in certain 
positions. Dr. Wijk is a realist and does not 
hope for the adoption of his system before 
twenty or thirty years, yet he feels that 
some attempt should be made to help 
those who are learning English in such 
large numbers throughout the world to 
assist them with the vagaries of our present 
spelling. Even if Regularized Inglish is no 
more readily adopted than other systems 
proposed by such scholars as Zachrisson 
British Simplified Spelling Society, Wijk’s 
and Ellis, and such organizations as the 
definitive study of these various attempts 
to. simplify spelling and their respective 
values makes this book interesting and 
valuable reading for linguists, phoneticians, 
and teachers of English generally. In an 
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area where so many considerations have 
failed to move che general and educated 
populace to change their spelling (mis- 
spelling) perhaps the newest appeal to 
international considerations in making Eng- 
lish an auxiliary world language may make 
a stronger appeal. 

JosepH Mersanp 
Queens CoLiece 


COURSE IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS, 
Ferdinand de Saussure; ed. Charles Bally 
and Albert Sechehay; trans. Wade Baskin 
(Philosophical Library, 1959, 240 pp., $6). 
With this seminal book finally available in 
English, those persons who have been 
gleefully jumping with both feet into the 
sciolistic attack upon structural linguistics 
will no longer have an excuse for not 
completing their home work. Pioneer in 
drawing from nineteenth-century philology 
the synthesis that underlies modern de- 
scriptive linguistics, de Saussure presented 
his ideas in brilliant lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva between 1906 and 1911. 
Reconstructed from students’ notes, these 
lectures appeared in 1915 as the book 
which was to influence profoundly the 
research and theories of linguistic scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic. For the dis- 
tinction between writing and speech, the 
nature of language as system, the concept 
of the phoneme, and the sharp line between 
synchronic and diachronic linguistics this 
book is fundamental. 

Harorp B. ALLEN 
Unrversity oF MINNESOTA 


RUNES: AN INTRODUCTION, Ralph 
W. V. Elliott (Philosophical Library, 1959, 
124 pp., $10.00). This excellent handbook, 
which includes two chapters on the runes 
in England, fills a need for students of 
English. Mr. Elliott (University College of 
North Staffordshire) seems as much at ease 
with runological scholarship in the Scandi- 
navian languages as in German or English 
and has made a judicious synthesis. On the 
question of the origin of runes, he rejects 
the Greek and Latin alphabets as possible 
sources and shows the superiority of the 
theory of derivation from North Italic 
scripts used in the Alps until the first cen- 
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tury B.C. The value of the book is en- 
hanced by 47 photographic plates. 


Epwarp A. STEPHENSON 
Hunter CoLiece 


THE MARCH UP COUNTRY; Anabasis 
by Xenophon, trans. W. H. D. Rouse 
(Mentor, 1959, 192 pp., paper, 50¢) provides 
a new edition of this old story of un- 
successful rebellion, treachery, murder, 
and the hardships endured by an army of 
Greek mercenaries on a retreat through 
Asia Minor in 401-399 B. C. The translator, 
distinguished English teacher of Greek and 
Latin, pedagogical reformer, correspondent 
of E. Pound, has produced a version that 
is readable, picturesque, and in places 
gripping. 

AvBert Merriman 
Trinity CoLLece 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN TRANS- 
LATION, ed. George Howe and Gustave 
A. Harrer, rev. Albert Suskin (Harper, 
1959, 649 pp., $7.50 bound). The anthology, 
originally published in 1924 and now re- 
vised by Professor Suskin of North Caro- 
lina, offers a wealth of versions from 
Plautus to Aulus Gellius made by transla- 
tors from Sidney and Jonson to Day Lewis 
and James Laughlin. No Roman writer of 
eminence is neglected, but the topical 
organization, nicely adjusted to illustrate 
how Roman literature developed in its 
political and social context, may seem to 
some readers to result at times in inade- 
quate representation (Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal essays; Seneca’s drama; perhaps Virgil? ), 
excessive truncations, and odd inclusions 
(Octavia). In general poets appear in verse 
translation. Exceptions are Plautus and 
Terence (no wonder! ), and Lucretius. Vic- 
torian and Georgian translations prepond- 
erate, unavoidably. To most excerpts is 
prefixed an introductory note, and a glos- 
sary of nine pages closes the volume. 
Apert Merriman 


Trmeiry CoLiece 


ODI FT AMO: THE COMPLETE 
POETRY OF CATULLUS, Roy Arthur 
Swanson (The Liberal Arts Press, 1959, 
cloth $3.25, paper $1.00). Mr. Swanson gets 
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closer than anyone yet has to a literal 
rendering of Catullus because he has dared 
to transcribe most of the rough words 
as they come, and often has caught Catul- 
lus’s virulent or playful obscenities just 
about right. His most successful poems are 
the scabrous and breezy ones, and _ his 
versification in two epigrams (105, 106), 
with a rhyme covered by a Latinesque light 
syllable, seems almost perfect (106): 


Seeing a salesman with a fine young 
male, one thinks the boy means, 
“I’m for sale.” 


That’s almost exactly literal, and conveys 
Catullus’ swift metrical felicity and finish. 
But most of the wav, Mr. Swanson’s meter 
labors with “a loose four-stress beat,” as 
he says. This would be a small fault, if it 
were not often made apparent by a greater: 
a mixture of translator’s language, Tenny- 
son, and slang: “Will you, pathic Romulus, 
see and forbear?/ You're an unrestrained 
lush and a creep./ Sole commander, was 
this your role/ on the western land’s re- 
motest isle . . .” (29). And when the muse 
soars, it is worse: “Pines once sprung from 
Pelion’s crest/ are said to have navied 
Neptune’s waves/ to Phasian flows, Aeetean 
fronts . . .” (64)—this from the poem Mr. 
Swanson believes will benefit the unfamiliar 
reader most. But Mr. Swanson is usually 
readable and clear (except when he allows 
himself such curiosities as mavied, cultor, 
and volupt), and he is accurate (except 
when an occasional rhyme will pull him 
into something that isn’t there). 

SHERIDAN Baker 
University oF Micuican 


THE BESTIARY: A BOOK OF BEASTS, 
ed. & trans. T. H. White (Putnam’s Sons, 
1960, 296 pp., paper, $1.45). T H White, 
the author of The Once and Future King, 
has wittily pointed out and elegantly 
opened as valuable a doorway into the 
medieval world as Power’s Medieval People, 
in this reprint of his translation of the 
twelfth century Bestiary, C.U.L. Ms., IIL. 
4. 26, edited for the Roxburghe Club by 
M. R. James in the original Latin. From 
this translation we learn that the basilisk 
can be killed by the weasel, “for God never 
makes anything without a remedy”; that 
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the hedgehog collects grapes on his spines 
for his babies; that the devil, like the wild 
ass, brays about the world, seeking his 
prey; and that the wolf whelps only in 
thundery May. To the general reader, in 
search of amusement, White’s style and 
the material guarantee satisfaction; to the 
student, trying to look through medieval 
eyes, his book is invaluable. He does not 
shirk the moralizations of the scribe. Thus 
the student can see combined an attempt 
at serious natural science and the medieval 
perception of the heavenly and eternal sig- 
nificance of things earthly and temporal: 
the book of nature read accurately and 
understood temporally and eternally, con- 
firms and explicates Faith. It is this serious 
attempt at accuracy in observation com- 
bined with a sober confidence that Nature 
will explicate, not contradict Faith, which 
White catches, and which distinguishes the 
bestiary from Euphuistic unnatural natural 
history. The scholar will find his trans- 
lation useful, his appendix suggestive and his 
bibliography welcome; he will wish to 
consult the Roxburghe edition, however, 
for White does not translate the section on 
Trees and on Man. The profuse illustra- 
tions, taken from the Ms., will delight al- 
most everyone. 

A. L. Soens 


University or CoLorapo 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ROSE OF 
LOVE, John Vyvyan (Barnes and Noble, 
1960, 200 pp., $4.00). Mr. Vyvyan, a British 
critic, observing the brilliant results C. S. 
Lewis got by reading the Faerie Queene in 
the light of the Romance of the Rose, tries 
reading certain of Shakespeare’s early plays 
in the same light. In his relatively short 
work he deals with Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
Romeo and Juliet, and he alludes to other, 
later works. In his hands Shakespeare be- 
comes in technique an allegorist, in philoso- 
phy a Christian neo-Platonist. Though no 
informed reader can doubt the presence in 
Shakespeare of certain elements of courtly 
love and neo-Platonism, few will be able 
to follow Mr. Vyvyan in believing that 
they are of the major significance he makes 
them out to be. Still, the book is provoca- 
tive and lucid, and it is surely right in 
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postulating a consistent philosophical bias 
runnng through all or most of the plays. 
R. E. K. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
PATTERNS, Walter Clyde Curry (Louisi- 
ana State University, Second Edition, 1959, 
261 pp., $5.00). Twenty-odd years after 
its first publication, Professor Curry’s book 
remains an impressive example of modern 
historical scholarship, and well wort --- 
printing. Defining philosophical pattern 
“a unified system of philosophical princi 
ples which the artist allows to integrate the 
contents of his drama,” Professor Curry 
(Vanderbilt) examines the “pattern” of two 
plays. In Macbeth he finds scholastic doc- 
trines which make the play fundamentally 
medieval and Christian; in The Tempest he 
argues for a pattern of Neo-Platonic con- 
cepts and an essential classicism and pagan- 
ism. In discussing each play Professor Curry 
provides a succinct and scholarly summary 
of the philosophic tradition involved. 

Sam Hynes 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


METAPHYSICAL LYRICS AND POEMS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
DONNE TO BUTLER, ed. Herbert J. C. 
Grierson (A Galaxy Book, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, lviii-224 pp., paper, 
$1.75). The reappearance at a popular price 
of this anthology with its famous intro- 
ductory essay is a measure not only of its 
excellence but of the triumph of a point 
of view which was by no means general 
thirty-nine years ago when it was first 
published. As T. S. Eliot said in his original 
review, metaphysical poetry had “long done 
duty as a term of abuse or as the label of 
a quaint and pleasant taste” (“The Meta- 
physical poets”). And Eliot’s review, grant- 
ing Grierson’s attitudes and adducing new 
evidence to bolster them, became in its 
own right a rallying point for the advance 
guard in the twentieth-century attack on 
Spenser, Milton, and Dryden; metaphysical 
poetry has not done duty as a term of 
abuse for some time. Grierson had, in 1912, 
published his two-volume edition of 


Donne (Oxford), with its 153 pages of 
learnéd and acute introduction, and his- 
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torians of criticism sometimes date the 
modern sensibility from that event. But 
the notion that was once bizarre has now 
become, if not exactly commonplace, at 
least respectable. It has now, in the new 
context, quite a different ring from what 
it once had. One re-reads one’s favorites 
with affection, but one need no longer, 
perhaps, despise Spenser, Milton, and Dry- 
den in order to love Donne, Herbert, Cra- 
shaw, Vaughan, and Traherne. The “peculiar 
of passion and thought” (Grierson), 
‘ “direct sensuous apprehension of 
ght” (Eliot), by which the metaphysi- 
cal poets were eulogized, describes, as the 
unity of form and content, all good poetry. 
The poem is the experience; no poem 
worthy of the name was ever a mere record 
of experience or a “lyric cry.” The poetic 
rind cannot have skipped two hundred and 
fifty years of English literature. 
Ross GARNER 
University OF NEBRASKA 


DEVOTIONS UPON EMERGENT 
OCCASIONS, TOGETHER WITH 
DEATH'S DUEL, by John Donne, pref- 
aced by Walton’s LIFE (Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, 1959, 189 pp., $1.65). Donne’s 
Devotions have long been difficult to come 
by and this reprint is of immense value to 
the teacher of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture as well as to the general reader 
of devotional texts. On the other hand, 
the history of the text here remains frus- 
tratingly obscure; the publisher has ap- 
parently reproduced an older edition by 
some photographic process and has dis- 
pensed, I have no doubt, with editor, com- 
positor, possible royalty payments, and the 
reputation which a university press ought 
to cherish of being aware, at least, of the 
problems which new editions of old texts 
raise. A page or two of editorial expla- 
nation, establishing the nature of the text 
made thus available, though it would not 
have turned a reprint into an edition, would 
at least have been more honest and would 
have kept the reader from feeling that he 
ought to take time off to ferret out the 
obscurities for himself. The edition which 
perhaps ought to have been reproduced 
was edited by John Sparrow and published 
by Cambridge University Press in 1923; it 
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has long been out of print. That edition, 
however, establishes an old-spelling text. 
The modernized version here under review 
will no doubt reach a wider audience. 
There is a sense, moreover, in which an 
old-spelling text relegates a work to the 
archives and thus detracts from its sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, if the old- 
spelling text modernizes the typography, 
emending the then-than and w-v confu- 
sions, dispensing with the long s, but keep- 
ing the original punctuation, italics, and 
capitalization (as Sparrow does), the best 
of both worlds may be had. 


Ross GarNER 
University oF NEBRASKA 


POEMS OF BISHOP HENRY KING, ed. 
James Rupert Baker (Books of the Renais- 
sance Series, Alan Swallow, 1960, 138 pp., 
$3. A welcome addition to the number of 
fine, little-known 17th-century poets who 
are now available for the general reader; 
King, in fact, until this edition, has been 
out of print since the nine-hundred-copy, 
scholarly edition of John Sparrow (None- 
such Press) in 1925. Perhaps Edmund 
Waller ought to have the same service 
done him, or John Norris of Bemerton; 
many names come to mind. This edition, 
however, raises two questions. First, to what 
extent is a hard-cover, photographically- 
reproduced, veri-typed text on poor paper 
readable? The publisher has obviously 
answered that question in his own way and 
we must take it or leave it; he has been 
honest, and the editor, who teaches at 
San Diego State College, has given us in 
a preface the nature of the text he is 
responsible for: he has followed Sparrow, 
printing all the poems but not the notes. 
Second, to what extent should a 17th- 
century poet, represented by a scholarly 
edition that is long out of print, be given 
a popular edition by photographic process 
in a newly prepared typed—not printed— 
text? The greater service to scholarship, 
one supposes, would have been rendered 
with a photographed scholarly edition. But, 
comes the defense, the money involved! 
And that, of course, must be the answer. 
On the other hand, Vaughan, Traherne, and 
Marvell are available only in expensive 
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scholarly editions; therefore, why choose 
King for the popular one? Well, says the 
defense, King may be a minor poet, but 
he has written one of the finest poems in 
English—“The Exequy”; King’s is a special 
case. And with that the reader finally must 
agree. King deserves all the editions that 
any one is willing to take a chance on. 

Ross GARNER 
University oF NEBRASKA 


[THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN, ed. 
E. S. de Beer (Oxford, 1959, 1307 pp., 
$7.00). Now that we have the full text of 
Evelyn’s Diary (or “Kalendarium,” as he 
called it), we see that the work should 
never have been classified as “literature.” 
Rather, it belongs in “history”—some 1125 
compact pages here of information about 
the external and tangible world encountered 
by an intelligent, sober, cultivated man in 
the years from 1631 to 1705. In the present 
volume there are about 160 pages of index, 
but more would be better. One finds read- 
able and memorable paragraphs in Evelyn 
(such as his account of “discovering” the 
young sculptor Grinling Gibbons or his 
description of the rhinoceros with its “ex- 
travagant” skin), but the Diary will ulti- 
mately bore the general reader. For the 
investigator of social or political or artistic 
or intellectual or personal or economic 
history the Diary is of great interest and 
value. Mr. de Beer’s great edition of 1955 
(five vols. and one vol. of index) has made 
all previous editions secondary. The present 
one-volume version contains almost all the 
1955 text, the chief omission being Evelyn’s 
summaries of sermons heard. One is glad 
to have so full a text even if there are only 
two pages of Introduction and a negligible 
sprinkling of notes. 

BENJAMIN Boyce 
Duke University 


IN SEARCH OF SWIFT, by Denis John- 
ston (Barnes and Noble, 1959, 240 pp.). 
This book is unfortunate, in a special 
sense of the word. Denis Johnston (Mount 
Holyoke) continues his attempt to demon- 
strate that Swift and Stella are uncle and 
niece, both illegitimate, and the brother 
and daughter, respectively, of Sir William 


Temple. Mr. Johnston is not, however, a 
mere crackpot of the Baconian breed. On 
the contrary, he is a wise and cultivated 
Irish playwright who has in this case drawn 
his pen in a bad cause. Hypnotized by the 
evidence, he has become convinced that 
the world is out of step. Now, this is not 
so unusual a trap as one might think and 
every biographer must fight constantly the 
temptation to think that because a set of 
data might indicate something, that they 
necessarily or even probably do so. For the 
specialist there is some useful information 
here. The grisly tale of Swift’s exhuming 
is well and completly told, and so is the 
amusing story of Swift’s and Stella’s shift- 
ing memorial brasses, moved according to 
the theories of later Deans as to whether 
the pair was secretly married or not. But 
the book in its main argument is seriously 
misleading for the beginner. 

CaLHoun WINTON 
University or DELAWARE 


PAMELA-SHAMELA: A STUDY OF 
THE CRITICISMS, BURLESQUES, 
PARODIES, AND ADAPTATIONS OF 
RICHARDSON’S “PAMELA,” Bernard 
Kreissman (University of Nebraska Press, 
1960, 98 pp., paper, $1.50). Though almost 
all the early Pamela material discussed here 
is already on record, Mr. Kreissman re- 
examines it in fresh and lively fashion, and 
undertakes to evaluate “the criticism of 
Richardson’s ethical and artistic ability” thus 
expressed or implied. As a matter of fact, 
there is more about “ethical outlook” than 
about “artistic ability” in the early com- 
ments and in this survey. The furore about 
Pamela could also have been studied in 
other ways—in terms of the historical and 
social situation (class distinctions, stand- 
ards of current popular fiction, vogue of 
the best seller), and in the light of the 
additional discriminations which our height- 
ened consciousness of the art of prose 
fiction now provides. Of course the social 
situation and the artist’s procedure are 
connected. More than one great novelist 
(Richardson, Dickens, Dostoevsky) has re- 
worked the crude materials of popular 
fiction in his own way, both with prim- 
itive instinct and insight and with conscious 
artistic skill. At times Mr. Kreissman shows 
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himself fully aware of the geniune though 
flawed and experimental art of Richardson’s 
first story, as when he acutely remarks that 
Shenstone’s clever parody of the Pamela 
style and Kidgell’s comments on Richard- 
son’s use of minute detail are “tempered 
with admiration” (p. 72), or when he 
points out that Sinclair’s Another Pamela 
is really a tribute to Richardson’s artistic 
superiority. But like many other commenta- 
tors from 1741 to 1960, he pays too much 
attention to Richardson’s “priggishness and 
prudery,” the notorious “warm scenes,” 
and the crassly materialistic view of the 
market value of chastity and the rewards 
of virtue. “The real point at issue is. . . 
Richardson’s species of morality” (p. 33). 
Yet he can also say, “The greatness of 
Richardson’s art consists in developing 
these unusual characters [Pamela and Love- 
lace] in a setting of detailed psychological 
insight which makes them wholly accep- 
table” (p. 52). Such a statement goes a 
good way toward redressing the balance. 
The bibliography combines a list of 
eighteenth-century Pamela references with 
an incomplete general list of Richardson 
references. The result is not clean-cut, but 
may be useful to students. 
D. McKitiop 
Marsu Rice University 


1859: ENTERING AN AGE OF CRISIS, 
ed. Philip Appleman, William A. Madden, 
and Michael Wolff (Indiana, 1959, 320 pp., 
$6.75). The twelve essays and four intro- 
ductions have for their focus England, 
1859, and either stop there or lead into the 
20th century by indicating how the crises 
then in history, art, science, relegion, etc., 
have affected our own age of crisis. The 
three editors, who also edit Victorian 
Studies at Indiana, have included a wide 
variety of topics: the impact of science on 
religion, impressionistic and historical criti- 
cism, education, industrial changes, reli- 
gious controversies, the individual in a mass 
society, political issues of 1859, the literary 
climate, the importance of the novel to 
the Victorian, the trials of the artist, and 
the role of the major reviews in determin- 
ing values. The essays by the various 
authors, such as Basil Willey (Cambridge), 
G. Armour Craig (Amherst), and Richard 
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D. Altick (Ohio State), are made to fit 
a Procrustean bed (the usual length is about 
fifteen pages). The authors relate their 
material to the theme of crisis, but Howard 
Mumford Jones in his general introduction 
rightly concludes that “these papers . . . en- 
dorse our notion of the British nineteenth 
century as a period of gradual adjustment, 
of flexibility in change, of, in short, the 
Victorian compromise.” Of course this is 
a valuable book, and one that everyone 
interested in Victorian England needs to 
read. Including economic, historical, socio- 
logical, and religious material is a special 
help for the teacher of literature. Inci- 
dentally, the man whose influence on his 
time seems to have been the greatest is 
Darwin. 

Bterruss 
COLLEGE 


THE ETHICAL IDEALISM OF MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD, William Rebbins 
(Toronto, 1959, 259 pp., $3.75). Is Canada 
the last home of Christian humanism? To 
the impressive studies of the religious 


thought of Spenser, Milton, and Blake by 
Woodhouse, Barker, and Frye, we now 
have added Robbins (British Columbia) on 
Arnold. Who would have thought that 
the tradition of Erasmus, with all its seri- 
ousness, scholarship, and urbanity, would 
put forth its ultimate shoots in that frosty 
land? Mr. Robbins’ study first surveys 
sharply, with much fresh detail, the reli- 
gious controversies of late Victorian Eng- 
land, then covers succinctly the main 
formative influences on Arnold’s intellec- 
tual development as a moralist, weights the 
consequences of his placing of religious 
experience above religious dogma, examines 
critically the idea of God in his poems and 
prose, shows the interrelation of the various 
elements of his moral system, and examines 
his defence of a broadly conceived national 
church against the isolationism of the 
dissenters. A maze of judicious scholarship, 
this is not a book for beginners, but the 
reader who has some conception of 
Arnold’s ideas and wants to test his under- 
standing against something beyond the 
usual merely flaccid résumé, ‘will find 
Robbins an enlightening and exhilarating 
challenge—in short, the book. The final 


chapter is a survey, both broad and tren- 
chant, of mid-twentieth century alignments 
in the battle between religious dogmatists, 
physical and social scientists, and secular 
moralists, and an argument for the con- 
tinuing cogency of the Christian humanist 
(and Arnoldian) position on ethics and 
religion. 

Louis Crompton 
University OF NEBRASKA 


A STUDY IN YELLOW, by Katherine L. 
Mix (University of Kansas, 1960, 325 pp., 
$5), mosaic on the intellectual ferment of 
the nineties in England, supplies adequate 
evidence to contradict the superficial label- 
ing of the aesthetic-naturalistic decade as 
merely “gay” or “decadent.” Discrimination 
is shown among the 138 writers and 106 
artists who contributed to The Yellow 
Book, so that the miniatures of LeGallienne, 
Symons, Crackanthorpe, Baring, Davidson, 
Gosse, Dowson, Mrs. Craigie, Garnett, 
Moore, V. Lee, E. D’Arcy, L. Johnson, 
Watson, Saintsbury, H. James, Corvo, F. 
Thompson, Dobson, and M. Beerbohm sym- 
bolize the considerable range of talents and 
“ism’s” which united to endow the periodical 
with its unique personality. Significantly ab- 
sent among the contributors to the “novel, 
sensational” quarterly (which ran from 
April 1894 to May 1897) is the name of 
Oscar Wilde. Emphasis in A Study in 
Yellow justly falls on the rise, popularity, 
and decline of that new venture in publish- 
ing, The Yellow Book, launched by Elkin 
Matthews and John Lane of The Bodley 
Head. With Henry Harland as editor and 
Aubrey Beardsley as art-editor, The Yellow 
Book achieved a dual victory: the uproot- 
ing of stale, Victorian formulas in writing 
and allied arts; and a_ seed-time for 
twentieth century experimentations in 
“forms.” Because of its iconoclasm, The 
Yellow Book met—but survived—an in- 
hospitable press: Punch parodied it; The 
Westminster Gazette recommended “An 
act of parliament ought to make this sort 
of thing illegal.” The author (better known 
as Katherine Lyon in The New Yorker) 
enhances her text with some thirteen photo- 
graphs and copious enough bibliographical 
references to satisfy any period-specialist. 
For this book, dedicated to her late hus- 


band, Arthur, Mrs. Mix earns special com- 
mendation for her unobtrusively good style 
and for her vitalizing empathy into a sig- 
nificant by-gone day. 

Mary A. 
Mount Mercy Co.iece 


THE FINE HAMMERED STEEL OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE, Milton Stern 
(Illinois, 1957, 297 pp., $5.75). The author, 
an assistant professor at Illinois, has taken 
an interesting and profitable tack in deal- 
ing with Melville’s work. He has purpose- 
fully steered around Moby Dick, preferring 
rather to study the development of Mel- 
ville’s themes as seen in the other novels. 
This method, he feels, offers the best 
elucidation of Melville’s philosophy and of 
Moby Dick. There is no specific chapter 
on the white whale, but Stern explains 
Typee, Mardi, Pierre, and Billy Budd in 
light of the master-work and constantly 
supports his arguments with examples from 
the latter so that he leaves no doubt as to 
his interpretation of the moral and philo- 
sophic comment found in Moby Dick. 
Though Stern’s view of Melville as an anti- 
romantic in revolt against transcendentalism 
is not new, this book is a discerning sum- 
mary of that position. Stern demonstrates 
Melville’s ultimate attitude that nature and 
God are uncaring and completely amoral 
and that man operating within this frame- 
work must plan and impose “his own 
pattern of morality upon history by con- 
trolling his own fate.” Man’s ignominy is 
that he usually fails to see or impose; his 
glory is that he sometimes sees and suc- 
ceeds. In Stern’s view of Captain Vere be- 
comes the Melville hero because he uses his 
understanding of the universe to guide his 
actions even though he foresees the ultimate 
tragedy. Stern’s analyses are perceptive and 
tightly organized though his prose is over 
wrought in places. Not the least valuable 
aspect of the book is the excellent 35-page 
check list of Melville studies attached as an 
appendix. 

Rosert L. 
University or NEBRASKA 


HAMLIN GARLAND: A BIOGRAPHY, 
Jean Holloway (University of Texas Press, 
1960, 334 pp., $6). As Mrs. Holloway ex- 
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plains in the foreword, Hamlin Garland is 
not a definitive biography; but it is a good 
biography, and the only comprehensive 
study of Garland and his work published 
since his death in 1940. Dr. Holloway has 
made excellent use of Garland’s dozen auto- 
biographical books and of the unpublished 
Garland papers in the New York Public 
Library and in the Doheny Library of the 
University of Southern California. In addi- 
tion to the text, the volume contains sixteen 
pages of photographs of the Garland family 
and a chronological bibliography of Gar- 
land’s important publications. Especially 
useful are the summaries of Garland’s major 
works and the accounts of their reception 
by his contemporaries. The most disappoint- 
ing thing about the book is that Mrs. 
Holloway offers little that is new con- 
cerning the change in Garland’s manner of 
writing about 1900, his “decline from real- 
ism.” For the most part, she is content to 
quote Edward Wagenknecht to the effect 
that the change was partly the result of 
Garland’s worldly wisdom but that it was 
primarily the result of his having exhausted 
his middle-border material. This may be 
true enough; yet the reader finishes the 
book feeling that Mrs. Holloway has not 
dealt adequately with what is, after all, the 
main consideration in Garland criticism. 

Rosert Harwick 
University oF NEBRASKA 


MARK TWAIN AND HUCK FINN, 
Walter Blair (University of California 
Press, 1960, 436 pp., $7.50). Professor Blair 
(University of Chicago) has subjected 
Huckleberry Finn to what is certainly its 
most exhaustive and penetrating analysis. 
He points out convincingly how during the 
decade from 1874 to 1883, Twain’s choice 
of reading, his own literary activities, his 
business problems, his changing philosophy, 
even his political bias in the election of 1880, 
all helped shape his masterpiece. In at least 
three periods of creative inspiration, Twain 
wrote on his book utilizing such extraneous 
sources as Dickens, Carlyle, W. E. H. Lecky, 
and a large group of American humorists, 
among others, his own works from “Old 
Times on the Mississippi” to The Prince 
and the Pauper, and actual experiences from 
his youth in Hannibal, his years on the 
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River, and even his /mnocents Abroad ex- 
cursion to Europe, for characters, incidents 
and ideas. The final two chapters discuss 
the publication and the popularity of Huck 
Finn, and the Appendix persuasively sug- 
gests a new order for bibliographical states 
of the first U. S. edition. Contrary to Mr. 
Dwight Macdonald’s recent criticism that 
this study does not explain how Twain leapt 
from Tom Sawyer to Huck Finn (The 
New Yorker, April 9, 1960, p. 171), it 
seems to me that Blair’s analysis shows 
lucidly and intelligently just exactly how 
Twain came to write what he did, and it 
does it without resorting to the recently 
revived, neo-Brooksian tenets of armchair 
psychologists (who, as Mr. Leslie Fiedler 
plausibly argues in his review of Blair’s 
book, New York Times Book Review, 
April 3, 1960, can be distinguished from 
other fanatics by their ability at drawing 
phalli). 

Hamuw 
University or New Mexico 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME: AN 
ANTHOLOGY FOR COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS, Harlow O. Waite and Benjamin 
P. Atkinson (Holt, 1958, 3rd ed. 1009 pp., 
$6.95). By “for our time” the editors (Syra- 
cuse and Hobart) apparently mean works 
written in our time. Of 1009 pages, only 
thirteen are devoted to selections written 
previous to 1800. The organization is her- 
maphroditic: one-third by subject and two- 
thirds by genre. Part One, “Coming-of-Age 
in Our Time,” is unified with the theme of 
adolescence but highly varied in genre: sto- 
ries (Steinbeck and Joyce, among others), 
essays (Herbert Gold), letters (Fitzgerald), 
ems, and paintings (Picasso, Shahn). Part 
wo, “How Writing Is Written,” is 
equally varied. The final four parts are 
grouped by genre: stories, drama, poetry, 
and prose. This new edition is bound to be 
popular with students. 
StepHeN Mrnot 
Trinity CoLiece 


OREGON SIGNATURES, ed. R. D. 
Brown, Thomas Kranidas, and Fath G. 
Norris (Oregon State College, 1959, 115 
pp-, $2.50) is an attractive anthology of 
new poems by Oregonians, or at least by 
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writers who qualify for that distinction 
by virtue of being teachers in Oregon 
colleges or residents of the state. Twelve 
poets and two artists are represented by 
substantial selections; some of the names 
have begun to be known fairly widely. 
Although the poets are technically “aca- 
demic” in the sense that most of them are 
teachers, they show considerable fire and 
variety. Indeed, the book has more to 
recommend it than some of our more 
pretentious treasuries. For purposes of in- 
formation, the poets are John E. Bellamy, 
Vi Gale, John Haislip, James B. Hall, 
Kenneth O. Hanson, Theodore Holmes, 
Robert Huff, Robert Krieger, Melvin 
Walke LaFollette, Ernest G. Moll, William 
Stafford, and Frederick Staver. The artists 
are Robert Huck and Nelson Sandgren. 

SAMUEL Frencn Morse 
Mount Hotryoxe 


MYTH AND METHOD: MODERN 
THEORIES OF FICTION, ed. James E. 
Miller, Jr. (Nebraska, 1960, 165 pp., paper, 
$1.00). This is an exceptionally useful little 
book which does exactly what it purports 
to do: “illustrate the central movement of 
fictional criticism in our time... .” In a 
collection of nine essays, Henry James to 
Northrop Frye, the reader can trace the 
evolution of “the New Criticism of fiction” 
from its origins in the novelists themselves 
through the critics and academicians who 
developed the theory to the recent pioneers 
in the realms of myth and archetype. The 
selection is necessarily very rigorous; but 
in this Professor Miller (Nebraska) has 
made a contribution, for what his outline 
lacks in completeness it makes up for in 
clarification. Among students of fiction the 
bright undergraduate, the normal graduate, 
and the lagging postgraduate all stand to 
profit. 

Younc 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE BASIC PATTERNS OF PLOT, 
W. F. Harris (Oklahoma, 1959, 119 pp., 
$3.95). This volume will doubtless prove 
valuable for “the student who wishes to 
learn how to write salable words.” Pro- 
fessor Harris begins by assuring us 
that “even a monkey could learn this 


trick” and that, indeed, his students at the 
University of Oklahoma have “sold liter- 
ally thousands of manuscripts.” We are 
then urged to “enter the kingdom of 
heaven, yes, and Saturday Evening Post 
and Cosmopolitan. . . .” He dramatizes 
his theory with a variety of authorities. 
From the Declaration of Independence, 
for example, we discover that “when evil 
becomes insufferable, then man _ acts.” 
From this we learn that we should “make 
our marshal’s problem worse. Let’s make 
his bride a pacifist. . . .” Literary writing 
is also covered but with less enthusiasm 
in view of the fact that “it is highly 
doubtful if any of our so-called great 
writers will be remembered at all a century 
hence,” and that of great poets: “We have 
none in our day—not one who speaks from 
the heart.” 

SterHen Mrnot 
Trinity CoLiece 


THE FUGITIVE GROUP, A LITER- 
ARY HISTORY, Louise Cowan (Louisi- 
ana State, 1959, 277 pp., $5). Mrs. Cowan, 
Professor of English at the University of 
Dallas, details the early years of Ransom, 
Tate, Davidson, Warren, and the twelve 
other bright, enthusiastic, dedicated young 
owe at Vanderbilt who made up this 
oose but influential literary circle. From 
their correspondence, a few memoirs, and 
interviews with the participants and their 
friends, Mrs. Cowan recreates the feeling 
of excitement and accomplishment, not 
unattended with frustrations and internal 
dissension which accompanied their dis- 
covery of each other and of their literary 
missions and the publication of their own 
magazine of poetry, The Fugitive, from 
1922 to 1925. Factual, lively, discriminat- 
ing—this is an important document about 
an important time. 

Joun Lypenserc 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY, Philip Young, 
THOMAS WOLFE, C. Hugh Holman, 
HENRY JAMES, Leon Edel, MARK 
TWAIN, Lewis Leary (University of Min- 
nesota Pamphlets on American Writers, 
1959-60, 65¢). These booklets continue the 
high level of excellence established by 
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their predecessors already reviewed in 
College English (WILLIAM FAULKNER, 
William Van O’Connor, and ROBERT 
FROST, Lawrance Thompson). Inasmuch 
as the authors are held strictly to a 48- 
page maximum, they are forced to reduce 
their mountains of materials to the mini- 
mum, skeletal, bare-bones essentials. And 
there is no misfiring. Each of the books 
gives a sweeping and comprehensive, as 
well as astute and penetrating, account of 
its major author concluding with a valuable 
selective bibliography. There is no better 
way to introduce students to American 
authors than to send them to these booklets 
written for the general reader by the 
specialists. Philip Young (Pennsylvania 
State) gives us in capsule form his knowl- 
edge of Hemingway accumulated out of 
intensive study and publication; the result 
is a running account that is both bio- 
graphical and critical, ending with a brief, 
brilliant commentary on the relation of 
Twain and Hemingway to the American 
“myth” (“the innocent desire for a decent 
life on the one hand and a sense of be- 
trayal on the other”). Leon Edel (New 
York University), the noted James bio- 
grapher and critic, gives the best brief 
treatment of James in existence; it is not 
only packed with information but also 
sparkling with critical insight. Lewis Leary 
(Columbia) brings the varied, sprawling 
work of Mark Twain into vivid focus, 
enabling the student to gain a compre- 
hensive perspective that is both rare and 
valuable. C. Hugh Holman (University of 
North Carolina), writing from the very 
heart of his author’s country, brings new 
understanding to Thomas Wolfe as he re- 
duces the gigantic myth of both author 
and the mass of his writings to human 
proportions; such a critical (not unsympa- 
thetic) evaluation of Wolfe has long been 
needed. The University of Minnesota 
Pamphlets on American Writers are a 
service to both scholarship and teaching. 
It is hoped that they continue to appear 
with the same professional finish and quali- 
ty. Because of the general excellence and 
usefulness of the booklets, the National 
Council of Teachers of English is assisting 
in giving them a wider distribution. 

J. E. M. Jr. 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER: FROM  JEF- 
FERSON TO THE WORLD, Hyatt H. 
Waggoner (University of Kentucky Press, 
1959, 279 pp., $5.00. Hyatt H. Waggoner 
(Brown), whose study of Hawthorne is 
well-known, now has provided one of the 
most important commentaries on Faulkner. 
The first ten chapters are devoted to de- 
tailed analyses of Faulkner’s works—and in 
these chapters one has the feeling that 
Waggoner is coming to grips with the 
basic problems. For example, in identifying 
Benjy and Dilsey as the vessels of Faulk- 
ner’s affirmative theme in The Sound and 
the Fury, Waggoner comments: “It is not 
without its meaning that the saving positive 
values, the ordering beliefs, are embodied 
here in an idiot and in a representative of 
an ignorant and despised people.” But Wag- 
goner is perhaps at his best in the last two 
summary chapters, devoted to Faulkner’s 
general themes and philosophy. The chapter 
on Faulkner and Christianity appears defini- 
tive. Waggoner concludes that though. the 
body of Faulkner’s fiction is “built of 
Christian thought and feeling, shaped by 
Christian images and symbols, and deepened 
and enriched by constant Christian and 
Biblical allusions,” still at the heart of 
Faulkner’s vision is a “religious humanism”: 
Faulkner “takes credal Christianity, ap- 
parently, as historical myth containing 
profound and redemptive moral and 
psychological truth which he has under- 
taken to reinterpret in modern terms.” 
In his concluding chapter, Waggoner pre- 
sents what he calls the “chief effective, 
aesthetically valid, affirmation” of Faulk- 
ner’s work: “In the world of Faulkner’s 
fiction men are human because they can 
sin. What the old people have to teach us, 
can teach us once we have entered imagina- 
tively into communion with them, is not 
simply the value of courage, honor, pride, 
humility, and the rest, but the difficult 
belief that man is called to  self-trans- 
cendence.” 


J. E. M. Jr. 


QUEST FOR FAILURE: A STUDY OF 
WILLIAM FAULKNER, Walter J. Slatoff 
(Cornell University Press, 960, 275 Pp-, 
$4.00). Walter J. Slatoff (Cornell) examines 
Faulkner’s 


prose with such intensity that 
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he seems at times to compound the density. 
But he warns in his introduction that he 
is experimenting with the “close textual 
scrutiny that most critics now give to 
poetry.” He conveniently provides the 
theme of his book at the opening: “Most 
simply stated, this book is about some 
important ways in which Faulkner’s words 
and larger units of language and thought 
do and do not fit together. It advances the 
thesis that a crucial aspect of Faulkner’s 
work is the number and variety of things 
in it which do not fit together or which 
are yoked by a relationship which does not 
resemble a fitting marriage.” Some 270 
closely packed pages later, in which more 
attention is devoted to such matters as 
“patterns of rhetoric” than to analysis of 
individual novels, Mr. Slatoff concludes that 
virtually every technique of Faulkner “is 
a movement away from coherence and reso- 
lution” caused by his “uncertainty about 
whether life has pattern or meaning.” Al- 
though Mr. Slatoit says he shares Faulkner’s 
uncertainty, he believes that “Faulkner’s 
fictional world is in many respects even 
more ambiguous and complex than the real 
one and that this is, in part, the result of a 
deliberate quest for failure.” By failure Mr. 
Slatoff apparently means that Faulkner does 
not make a genuine effort to resolve life’s 
paradoxes but seems rather to “delight in 
finding them and in remaining with them.” 


J. E. M. Jr. 


THE NOVELS OF WILLIAM FAULK- 
NER, Olga W. Vickery (Louisiana State 
University Press, 1959, 270 pp., $5.00). 
Olga W. Vickery (Lake Forest College, 
Illinois) has written a useful and stimulating 
“critical interpretation” of Faulkner that 
begins with a book-by-book analysis of the 
work (over 200 pages) and ends with a 
treatment of “The Grand Pattern.” This 
last part of the book analyzes the whole of 
Faulkner’s work in order to discover his 
concept of truth, his theory of time, his 
use of “language as theme” and his defini- 
tion of man.” Mrs. Vickery does not reduce 
Faulkner’s complexity to a simple level in 
order to bring it under control. Some ex- 
amples of her judgment: “This vision of 
man as related to both the particular and 
the universal, to time and eternity, under- 


lies Faulkner’s examination of perception, 
truth, and reality.” “Objectively, time [in 
Faulkner] exists and continues weaving its 
patterns regardless of the presence or ab- 
sence of any one person; subjectively, it 
is dependent for its very existence on the 
individual’s awareness of it.” “From Sol- 
diers’ Pay, his very first novel, to the pres- 
ent, Faulkner has continually emphasized 
that violence and destruction and even 
death become fully significant only when 
set over against the larger rhythms of 
birth and renewal that order the natural 
world.” 


J. E. M. Jr. 


A CONCISE SURVEY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE, Germaine Mason (Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959, 344 pp.). Professor 
Mason (Bristol University, England) pens 
a readable introduction to French literature 
for the non-specialist. The book is eclectic 
and the author appends her own judgments 
to historical fact. She assesses literary 
works by predilection and antipathy rather 
than by a literary theory. Thus she devotes 
most of her book to the various movements 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and the pre-revolutionary chapters tend to 
be sketchy. Brief and uninspired through- 
out, the study is not on the level of Nitze 
and Dargan’s history, for example, and is 
a popularization obviously designed for 
students in other areas. It is much too un- 
scholarly even for undergraduates in 
French. The general tone is “chatty,” the 
criticism too simplified even for a short 
history, and the bibliography shows a total 
neglect of American scholarship. 

Georce Ross Rince 
Georaia State CoLLece 


COLLECTED POEMS, Lawrence Durrell 
(Dutton, 1960, 288 pp., $5). With the com- 
pletion of the four-book, four-dimensional 
“Alexandria Quartet,” distinguished novelist 
Lawrence Durrell also presents the full view 
of his more than twenty years of poetry, 
much of his work now available for the first 
time in the United States. The book is 
crowded with brilliant lyrics, loosely ar- 
ranged not by chronology but by theme: 
songs of place and love; views of cities, 
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scenes, persons, and art; and a concluding 
miscellany of drama and satire. The reader’s 
pleasure is partly in the sense of almost 
infinite resources of language, partly in the 
vivid creation of the Mediterranean world. 
Delos, Alexandria, Athens, Matapan—names 
like a litany of love run through the book, 
and their scenes become its substance. For 
Durrell’s strength is certainly his feeling 
for the spirit of place and his power to 
bring alive the islands of sun and olives, the 
ancient cities, and the people who have 
always lived there. Many of the poems are 
“characters”—persons half of the mind, 
half of history. But to Durrell, the past is 
contemporary, and, like the sea “Born dense 
with its own blue,” the places and the 
people are one. These poems are good 
companion-pieces for the novels (or the 
other way around): both touch the inside 
and the outside of things, catch the im- 
portant fragments of moods and events, 
and try to feel the roundness, the body, 
of the world. 

Bernice SLoTEe 
University OF NEBRASKA 


THE POEMS OF LORD VAUX, ed. 
Larry P. Vonalt (Books of the Renaissance 
Series, Alan Swallow, 1960, 30 pp., $2.00). 
All the known work of this early Tudor 
poet has here been collected: sixteen poems. 
Wyatt remains secure in his eminence, but 
these poems have a pleasant enough flavor. 


R. E. K. 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: 
GREEK AND ROMAN INFLUENCES 
ON WESTERN LITERATURE, Gilbert 
Highet (Oxford University Press, 1957, 
paper, $2.95). Gilbert Highet (Columbia) 
has provided a breath-taking survey, first 
published in 1949, which may now in its 
inexpensive paperback edition become a 
widely used reference. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING: THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, John Adding- 
ton Symonds (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, 
paper, $1.45). This important work on the 
intellectual aspects of the Renaissance is 
now available in inexpensive paperback. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BAWDY, Eric Part- 
ridge (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1960, paper, 
$1.35). This book, first published in 1948, 
contains both a glossary and an essay, the 
later titled: “The Sexual: The Homosexual: 
And Non-Sexual Bawdy in Shakespeare.” 
The work seems likely to be definitive on 
its narrow subject. 


CHRISTIAN ART, C. R. Morey (W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1958, paper, $1.25). First 
published in 1935, this handsomely re- 
printed little book contains some 49 il- 
lustrations. A useful introduction. 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTI- 
ANITY, ed. Anne Fremantle (The New 
American Library, 1960, paper, 75¢). This 
book, first published in 1953, makes im- 
mediately available much widely-scattered 
material that is both fascinating and en- 
lightening. 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG,, Rich- 
ard Wagner (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1960, 
$4.50; paper, $1.95). A new translation by 
Stewart Robb, with an introduction by 
Edward Downes, is provided in a handy 
format. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE, Mario 
Pei (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1960, paper, 75¢). 
Originally published in 1949, this compre- 
hensive book by Mario Pei (Columbia) 
will now get the wider reading it deserves 


THE MIRROR AND THE LAMP: 
ROMANTIC THEORY AND THE 
CRITICAL TRADITION, M. H. Abrams 
(W. W. Norton & Co., 1958, paper, $1.85). 
M. H. Abrams (Cornell) has provided in 
this work (first published in 1953) what is 
on its way to becoming a classic study of 
criticism. The basic approach is through 
the dominant (and dominating) metaphors 
used in various literary periods. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, 
James Bryce (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959, 
$5.00; paper in two volumes at $1.35 each). 
This classic commentary on America has 


been edited and abridged by Louis M. 
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Hacker and made available in a handy, 
inexpensive volume (or two paperback 
volumes). 


THE AMERICAN ADAM, R. W. B. 
Lewis (University of Chicago Press, 1959, 
paper). Professor R. W. B. Lewis (Rutgers) 
did American literary scholarship a service 
in suggesting an entirely new way of seeing 
and writing about the “American my- 
thology.” The University of Chicago Press 
has performed a like service in making his 
book available in its handsome “Phoenix” 
paperback series. 


SYMBOLISM AND AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE, Charles Feidelson, Jr. (University 
of Chicago Press, 1959, paper). Charles 
Feidelson (Yale) cut out some bold new 
paths in American literary criticism in this 
influential treatment of symbolism. The 
Chicago Press is to be congratulated for 
making the volume available in the in- 
expensive “Phoenix” paperback line. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WIL- 
LIAM BUTLER YEATS (Doubleday & 
Co., 1958, paper, $1.25). A delightful as 
well as important book now made available 
in paperback. Sample from “Reveries”: “I 
may have already had the night of misery 
when, having prayed for several days that 
I might die, I began to be afraid that I was 
dying and prayed that I might live.” 


COLLECTED ESSAYS, Allen Tate (Alan 
Swallow, 1959, 578 pp., $6.00). Here is the 
full body of critical work by the American 
T. S. Eliot. To all the celebrated essays— 
and some not so celebrated—has been ap- 
pended a useful index of names. 


THE FATHERS, Allen Tate with an in- 
troduction by Arthur Mizener (Alan Swal- 
low, 1960, 306 pp., paper, $1.85; cloth, 
$3.75). Teachers of fiction, American litera- 
ture, and courses in contemporary civiliza- 
tion will not be the only ones delighted to 
see this novel back in print. Widely re- 
viewed and praised on its recent re-publi- 
cation in England. 


One of the most baffling of the many 
“service” functions performed by English 
departments is the course in technical- 
report writing, or technical writing, or 
scientific writing, or applied composition 
(choose one). Such a course baffles the 
administrator, who must decide at what 
level it is to be taught: shall only juniors 
and seniors, who have presumably garnered 
some experience and background knowl- 
edge in what is barbarously known as their 
“fields,” be allowed to take the course, or 
should it also be open to sophomores in 
a rather desperate hope that, though they 
have nothing to write about, they will 
master the techniques sufficiently to apply 
them in upper-class report situations? And 
who is to teach such a course? Can anyone 
with enough freshman composition hash- 
marks qualify?) What about the tempera- 
mental teacher of creative writing, who 
may not have attracted enough students 
to make up even a delightfully informal 
section this semester? Can someone from 
the business-letter platoon be transferred? 
Or maybe the Renaissance man, who took 
that summer job with Westinghouse last 
year, came back with a briefcase stuffed 
with sample reports, finished paying for 
his car, and has been heard to admit—with 
a note of challenge in his voice—that the 
first section he turns to now in the Sunday 
Times is the “Technical Editors Wanted” 
advertisements? 

And the teacher—unless he is one of those 
rare creatures who have catapulted full- 
blown from the IBM editorial department 
into the academic life completely armed 
with blue-pencil experience and a tone of 
authority—is equally baffled: Can he rely 
on his painful familiarity with comma 
splices and tense shifts to carry him through 
this course? Where is he to dredge up a 
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English at Lehigh University. 
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respectable supply of professional reports 
without having to rely on industrial hand- 
outs and government pamphlets? Can he 
perhaps transform the course into a study 
of style (that magic term!) and hit hard 
at the precept that there is no such thing 
as “technical writing,” that all informative 
writing is judged by its clarity, economy, 
and effectiveness? If so, what authorities 
shall he rely on—E. B. White and Strunk? 
Fowler? Orwell? Flesch and Gunning? his 
own impeccable taste and flawlessly at- 
tuned ear? Can he insist that all students 
write their formidable term reports in 
general style, so that he, a non-technical 
man, can read, understand, and possibly 
profit from them? If so, how is he to con- 
vince the students that the course is indeed 
a realistic one and that they are actually 
on the firing-line with honest-to-God com- 
munications equipment in their hands? If 
he allows them to use the full panoply of 
technical terms, formulae, graphs, and 
symbols, how is he possibly to find strength 
and moral courage to read the binder-en- 
closed gospels about the glowing prospects 
for the utilization of sludge gas, or the 
N-Th factor—its uses and abuses in di- 
gamma syndromatic pressurization tests? 
And how, oh how, is he to choose a suitable 
textbook for this course? Can he rely on 
the standard “exposition” text, with its 
sections on definition, device and process, 
classification, partition, interpretation of 
data, etc.—the fundamental composition 
approach? Or what about just struggling 
along with a handbook on format, me- 
chanics, and style? And then we always 
have the stern, glowering manual that 
conveniently (and often confusingly) clas- 
sifies all reports into “types”: research, 
observation, progress, test, recommendation, 
periodic, appraisal, analytic, descriptive, 
routine, and many more; or inventory re- 
ports, sales reports, trip reports, service 
reports, adjustment reports, comparison- 
of-parts reports, and so on into obscurity. 
You unpack your heart, then, check your 
sample-case, inspect your conscience, whet 
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your steely glance, and proceed to make 
your selection from among the welter of 
distinguished books with indistinguishable 
titles. 

This article will review current technical- 
writing textbooks. In violation of report- 
writing principles, the conclusions and 
recommendations will mot precede the 
analyses. 


1. Thomas, J. D.. COMPOSITION FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS (Rev. ed., 
Scribner’s, 1957, 460 pp., $4). This is a 
remarkably packed book, written primarily 
for students, with extensive use of illus- 
trative material actually composed by stu- 
dents. Its unusual features: a chapter on 
letter-writing for technical students, with 
14 model letters; an extremely sensible 
discussion of spelling and idiom; a section 
on logic; chapters on library research and 
on the technical speech that are handbooks 
in themselves; really usable exercises for 
each chapter. The opening discussion of 
style is, unfortunately, verbose and pro- 
vides few examples. (The term jargon is 
not used in the book because it might “seem 
to imply condemnation.”) The single chap- 
ter on the technical report supplies two 
models and 35 pages of text, solid and 
heavy. Though thorough, the four chapters 
on fundamentals and mechancis (complete 
with key) are over-loaded, crowded, dead- 
ening, and conservative enough to tickle 
J. Donald Adams; the shall-will, should- 
would distinctions, for example, are “among 
the recognized tests of good English.” A 
full selection of supplementary readings 
contains 11 articles, ranging from Bacon 
to Oppenheimer, very few of which would 
seem to be of much practical use to the 
student. Surprisingly enough in a book 
that covers so much material, Thomas has 


supplied only one page on technical illus- 
trations. 


2. Sherman, Theodore A.. MODERN 
TECHNICAL WRITING (Prentice-Hall, 
1955, 424 pp., $5.25). The outstanding dis- 
tinction of this book is the writing speci- 
mens included from industry, experiment 
stations, and government bureaus—all work- 
ing-level reports and “thus more useful than 
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elaborate specimens for which the technical 
worker might have contributed information 
but which were put into their final form 
by a professional editorial staff.” The text 
itself falls into three divisions: Technical 
Writing in General; Reports, formal and 
informal, with an excellent range of speci- 
mens (both effective and ineffective! ), each 
page and section of which is conveniently 
and pointedly analyzed on the facing page; 
and Business Correspondence, not full 
enough to support a separate course. Along 
with the usual exercises and writing assign- 
ments, Sherman has included a separate 
handbook on fundamentals (without a key 
for the teacher’s use), an appendix of 
A.S.A. abbreviations for scientific and en- 
gineering terms, and a short uncritical 
bibliography of helpful publications for 
technical writers. The discussion of docu- 
mentation is gratifyingly realistic; the tables 
and figures section, brief but adequate; and 
the chapter on “Effective Style” very 
sketchy. A liberal, approachable textbook. 


3. Sypherd, W. O., Alvin M. Fountain, 
and V. E. Gibbens, MANUAL OF TECH- 
NICAL WRITING (Scott, Foresman, 
1957, 560 pp., $4). A revision and extension 
of The Engineer’s Manual of English (1933, 
1943), this manual (in the usual handsome 
S-F format) provides entirely too much 
material for use in any single one-semester 
course but could easily be adapted—by 
means of selection—for a course in corres- 
pondence and reports; correspondence, re- 
ports, and speech; or a short course in 
report-writing. Straightforward, unrelaxed, 
relentless, it can boast of the following 
attractive features: a compact, helpful chap- 
ter on illustrative aids; a chapter on “Speech 
for the Technical Man”; a thorough treat- 
ment of letter-writing; a section on writing 
for technical journals, with five sample 
articles (technical, semitechnical, and pop- 
ular); a chapter on reports that provides 
20 sample reports, of varying length, form, 
and subject-matter, several of which are 
student-written; an unkeyed reference 
manual (mechanics, manuscript prepara- 
tion, proof correction, etc.); and lists of 
selected readings for each chapter. Unusual 
feature: a chapter on writing for company 


publications, with an annotated list of typi- 
cal bulletins, booklets, catalogs, and house 
journals. If not terrified by its bulk and 
wide coverage, a technical student should 
cherish this volume. 


4. Tuttle, Robert E., and C, A. Brown, 
WRITING USEFUL REPORTS: PRIN- 
CIPLES AND APPLICATIONS (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1956, 635 pp., $4.50). 
Tuttle and Brown avoid the “Types” 
approach, the style-book approach, and the 
“expository writing” approach; their thesis 
is that “the report writer analyzes the re- 
port situation, with emphasis on the prob- 
able use of the report. He then examines 
the means at his disposal . . . and selects 
or modifies to fit the situation.” The first 
part of the text describes a workable tech- 
nique for analyzing the report situation 
and makes explicit the means at the writer’s 
command. The second part contains 19 
sample reports (by both professionals and 
students), fully analyzed on facing pages 
and most efficiently keyed to the appropri- 
ate discussions in the body. Using Richards 
and Richardson’s “three-level” report situ- 
ation for the most part, the authors—with 
heart-warming simplicity—draw their main 
dividing line between investigation reports 
and information reports. The chapter on 
“Using Available Resources” is the most 
helpful such treatment available; though 
they ignore technique, they deal concisely 
and informatively with the use of illustra- 
tions; their Append —_-clls the student both 
how to write a job-application letter and 
how to handle the resulting interview. 
Though the treatments of documentation 
and punctuation are remarkably effective, 
the reader is referred to “ a good college 
handbook of English” for greater detail on 
principles of simplicity and clearness; Writ- 
ing Useful Reports is “not a substitute” for 
such a handbook. Spelling, for example, is 
blithely dismissed: “If you don’t know how 
to spell, you’d better learn.” This is a rich 
book, written in a lively, readable style 
that avoids both cuteness and pomposity. 


5. Mills, Gordon H., and John A. Walter, 
TECHNICAL WRITING (Rinehart, 1954, 
463 pp., $4.50). A traditional text using the 
elementary exposition approach (definition, 
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device, process, etc.) and the “types” ap- 
proach to reports (progress, recommenda- 
tion, etc.), this book includes chapters on 
oral reports, business letters (undistin- 
guished), and a brief chapter on writing 
for professional journals (by no means 
comparable to the full treatment of this 
subject by Sypherd et al.); and an adequate 
treatment of graphic aids. The chapter on 
style is disappointing, perhaps because it is 
written in the same dry, plodding style as 
the rest of the book. Documentation and 
library resources are well handled, but not 
nearly so functionally as by Tuttle and 
Brown. The best feature of this book is 
the healthy, harsh criticism (on facing 
pages) of the reproduced professional re- 
ports and articles. 


6. Emberger, Meta Riley, and Marian 
Ross Hall, SCIENTIFIC WRITING (Har- 
court, Brace, 1955, 468 pp., $4.75). “Scien- 
tific Writing is concerned with the problems 
faced by the scientists, technologists, and 
industrialists in communicating their find- 
ings. It is applicable to the general field of 
articles and reviews as well as the special- 
ized area of technical reporting.” Despite 
this statement of purpose, this book would 
be a poor choice as the only text in a 
technical-writing course. Note its structure: 
Chapters 1-6, the intellectual activity that 
must precede composition; 7-9, the prob- 
lems of communication: vocabulary, scien- 
tific style, exposition; 10-15, the elements 
and structure of various types of papers: 
report, review, thesis, research paper, ab- 
stract, case history, book review; Appendix 
A: Readings (mostly scientific essays; one 
report); Appendix B: letters of application, 
business and technical correspondence. The 
two chapters on the formal report center 
around the “forms” approach, though desig- 
nated here as “functions.” The chapter on 
graphic and pictorial illustration is short 
and crowded. Semantics is touched on 
lucidly in the chapter on definition. The 
authors, who include social scientists in 
their intended audience, present a highly 
readable scholarly history of the scientific 
method in the first chapter, highlighted 
(like the rest of the text) by copious il- 
lustrations from the writings of scientific 
publicists like Huxley, Pearson, and Conant. 
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The total effect is one of solid—sometimes 
stolid—leisurely reading, with overtones of 
the dilettante. 


7. Blickle, Margaret D., and Kenneth W. 
Houp, REPORTS FOR SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY (Henry Holt, 1958, 320 pp., 
$4.75). Claiming to be written for both the 
beginner and the experienced report writer, 
this book offers a full treatment of all major 
requirements, divisions, and forms. Its or- 
ganization is interesting: Chapters 1-4, com- 
mon investigative and reporting procedures; 
5, letters; 6-9, reports (proposal, progress, 
memorandum, final); 10, technical, semi- 
technical, and popular articles, and news 
releases; 11, an abbreviated, unkeyed Eng- 
lish “handbook,” with very little discussion 
of style. With its “common-sense” approach 
and wealth of extensive sample material 
(many student-written examples), Reports 
for Science and Industry should serve well 
for a short course in report writing. 


8. Ulman, Joseph N., Jr., and Jay R. 
Gould, TECHNICAL REPORTING 
(Rev. ed., Holt, 1959, 382 pp., $5). “This 
book is addressed primarily to students and 
practitioners of engineering and the sciences 
who have reached the point at which they 
have reporting jobs to do and have some- 
thing to say.” Designed for upper-class use, 
then, this new edition has added chapters 
on technical description (disappointingly 
brief), thesis writing (strangely unsatisfy- 
ing), and instructional writing (an unusual 
feature, unaccountably ignored in most simi- 
lar textbooks). Though reports are classified 
by “form,” the main divisions are the long 
(formal) and the short (informal) report. 
Like the earlier edition, this text is set off 
from all others by its stripped, spare presen- 
tation; its flayed-to-the-bone, Beiderbecke- 
solo style; its refusal to dwell on 
distractingly minute details; its meticulous 
use of headings and subheads, all arranged 
according to the decimal system, for which 
the authors present a most convincing case. 
The chapter on style, as might be ex- 
pected, is invaluable. The decimal-keyed 
chapters on grammar, punctuation, and 
mechanics are absolutely first-rate, without 
a trace of fat. And the treatments of tables 
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and visual presentation are models of clarity 
and usefulness. The Appendix contains 13 
specimen reports (by both professionals and 
students), with pertinent remarks and com- 
ments on facing pages; A.S.A. abbreviations; 
and an uncritical bibliography. Students 
should be overjoyed to discover a textbook 
written and contructed like an exemplary 
informative report. 


9. Piper, Henry Dan, and Frank E. Davie, 
GUIDE TO TECHNICAL REPORTS 
(Rinehart, 1958, 83 pp., paper, $1.00). A 
thorough revision of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany Standard Procedure Guide for the 
Preparation of Memoranda and Informal 
Reports (1956), this refreshingly unpre- 
tentious Rinehart English Pamphlet claims 
simply to provide “concise, simple instruc- 
tions for preparing technical reports” and 
fulfills its claim. Piper and Davie set up 
three main divisions: Part I, fundamental 
principles of report writing, with two basic 
types of reports recognized—Formal and 
Informal (see Ulman and Gould); Part II, 
detailed standard procedures; Part IIl, 
punctuation, grammar, and style (only the 
most frequently recurring difficulties). The 
Appendix includes five sample reports: one 
formal and student-written, and four in- 
formal (inter-office correspondence, memo- 
randa, letters). Special feature: two of the 
informal reports are “typical but unsatis- 
factory” reports taken from actual in- 
dustrial files. Each of these is followed by 
a full-length revision and detailed criticisms. 
Authoritative though necessarily limited, 
this pamphlet would have to be supple- 
mented by a handbook; and, even then, it 
would be useful primarily when report- 
writing is only part of some larger composi- 
tion course. 


10. Hicks, Tyler G., SUCCESSFUL 
TECHNICAL WRITING: TECHNICAL 
ARTICLES, PAPERS, REPORTS, IN- 
STRUCTION AND TRAINING MAN- 
UALS, AND BOOKS (McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 294 pp., $5.50). Beware of any text- 
book whose preface calls it “a practical, 
hard-hitting book stressing the how-to as- 
pects of technical writing” and whose 
dust-jacket describes it thus: “thoroughly 


realistic in approach, its expert coverage 
strips away theory and gets down to facts 
in the first sentence.” (I quote this no- 
nonsense first sentence: “Technical writing 
always pays off.”) In addition to a very 
cursory chapter on “Writing Reports That 
Get Action,” this positive-thinking book 
outlines twelve kinds of technical articles; 
deals with news and equipment releases, 
engineering and scientific papers, catalogs 
and advertising (rarely treated elsewhere); 
discusses instruction and training manuals 
(another unusual feature, though too 
skimpy to be of much help); and contains 
some very practical advice about the writ- 
ing of technical books: contracts, royalties, 
even how to get along with editors. Hicks 
manhandles style in six pages of a chapter 
called “Keep the Middle Lean,” with scat- 
tered repetitions elsewhere in the book. 
Let us be fair: the comments on outlining 
an article and on illustrations and tables 
have merit. But page after page of outlines 
deadens any reader’s response; and the 
breezy style of the text is worse than 
sophomoric, pitted as it is with such terms 
as “know-how,” “payoff,” “a fast reject,” 
“bootstrap operation,” “latch onto,” “bend 
your ear,” “nowness,” “sell” (noun), “re- 
search” (verb), and “standout”(adjective). 
Evidently designed primarily for profes- 
sional writers (much information on mar- 
kets, etc.), Successful Technical Writing is 
next to useless—if not demoralizing—as a 
college textbook. 


11. Ryan, Lawrence V., ed., A SCIENCE 
READER (Rinehart, 1959, 308 pp., paper, 
$1.95). Here is something that has long 
been needed for courses in technical writ- 
ing: a collection of scientific essays chosen 
“to provide models from which the student 
may learn how to improve his own reports 
and papers” rather than “because of the 
importance or topical significance of the 
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scientific material they contain.” The range 
of these works (all originally composed in 
English ) is wide: from aeronautical engi- 
neering to zoology; from logic and mathe- 
matics to physiology and industrial relations 
or sociology; from the middle of the 16th 
century to the present. Each example—35 
articles and one student-written technical 
report—serves a specific purpose within the 
course in writing, with striking models of 
description, definition, process, classifica- 
tion, and analysis. The names are familiar 
(Ascham, Stewart, Darwin, Huxley, New- 
ton, Carson, Franklin, Lyell, Sprat), but 
the selections are fresh and mind-stretch- 
ing. No questions or critical analyses. 


An “indispensable” new 
companion volume to 


LITERARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Spiller, Thorp, 
Johnson, Canby 


Bibliography Supplement 
Edited by Richard M. Ludwig 


“The usefulness of .. . a standard 
work on its subject . . . has been 
greatly increased by this supple- 
ment ... adds 16 new individual 
bibliographies of such writers as 
Robert Penn Warren, Cozzens, 
Marquand ... a new index. . . 
Indispensable for all who own the 
LHUS.”—Library Journal $8.50 
Lit. Hist. of the U.S. 
2 vols. in 1 


Vol. I1I—Bibliography 


$11.50 
$10.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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AN ILLUSION TO BENDO* 


Tm ReEyYNOLps 


Poets themselves, tho’ liars by profession, always endeavour to give an air of truth 


to their fictions... 
David Hume 


The general heads, under which this whole Island may be considered, are Spies, 
Buggers, and Rebels; the transpositions and mixtures of these make an agreeable 
variety. 

Jobn Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


The Poet, piecing out his scanty Art, 

Corrects the Grammar of th’untutored Heart; 

So will the Whore, long dead to Love’s true fire, 
Sob, moan, writhe, clip and pant, appear t’expire 
In ecstasy; the Player to Heaven throws 

His arms, screws up his face, shrieks fit to rouse 
The Furies—while his quick eyes count the house. 
Scorn not my poor profession, Mountebankery; 
There’s none but has its taint of Hanky-Pankery, 
Not one is honest: Politician, Sweep, 

Can both be bought, one dear, the other cheap: 
Cheats all: your Soldiers, Doctors, Lawyers, Car-men— 
But I'll be brief; I’m not to preach a Sermon 
(Although I ought to tell you, a propos, 

I'd not except those pious dupes who do so). 
Then, Sirs & Ladies, castigate who dares; 

Not one but has a Conscience in arrears, 

No one to cast a stone— 

Consider too: the brave man wears a sword, 

Struts, boast of Husbands hoaxed and goodwives whored, 
Watches belaboured, horrid brawls lived through, 


"Vivian de Sola Pinto, editor of the Poems of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, writes con- 
one Bendo: “Banished again from court, this time, it is said, on account of an impudent and 
outspoken satire on the King, . . . [Rochester] took lodgings on Tower hill and . . . dis- 


— himself as an Italian quack doctor and set up in business under the name of Alexander 
ndo. In the manner of the mountebanks of the day, he issued a bill to advertise Dr. Bendo.” 


A history major at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Reynolds has had poems published 
in Poetry, Antioch Review, and Chicago Review, among others. 
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Terrific prowess: so does the Coward too; . 
And what’s to tell the difference in the two, 


Save testing? And cannot a dull Ass speak 
Judiciously, and stroke his chin, and hawk, 

And hem: and who’s to say who’s Ass, who Clerk? 
While any Gallant knows to counterfeit 

With purloined Songs and perjured Sighs and Wit 
A very Tristram or an Abelard; 

Nor any country Justice finds it hard 

To praise the folk on whom his Place depends, 
Call every Woman Goddess, all men Friends, 
While groaning (privily), Ab, Hoi-polloidom, 

I'd give my very Office to avoid ’em. 

Scorn not then, Ladies, Sirs, the Mountebank, 

A very humble Fraud midst Rank on Rank 

Of arrant Swindlers, Humbugs, Rogues, Knaves, Quacks— 
Then let me now unbundle all my knick-knacks, 
My Powders, Salves, Elixers, Balsams, Pills, 
Ointments, Liniments; bring me all your ills, 

Tell me whatever Ailment has you troubled; 

You may find cure, perhaps, or your pain doubled: 


In any case 


IMPORTANT 
NEW 


your MLA meet- 
ings in December. 
May we urge you 
to look them over 
at our exhibit 
there, or write us 
for examination 
copies? 


It’s not the first nor last time you'll be bubbled. 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


English Prose & Poetry: 1660-1800 


A SELECTION FRANK BRADY, Dartmouth College, and 
MARTIN PRICE, Yale University, eds. 


The first Rinehart Edition GIANT, this is the first collection 
of 18th-century literature chosen in accord with modern 
critical standards, including much that is no longer easil 
accessible. 640 pp. $2.85 toeela} 


Early Poems & Letters 


by E. A. ROBINSON 
CHARLES T. DAVIS, Princeton University, ed. 


The first iaengentive edition of a large selection from the 
work of one of America’s great poets. 288 pp. $1.45 
Modern P lays: 2nd 


HENRY POPKIN, Brandeis University, ed. 
Outstandingly excellent translations of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, 
Rostand’s Cyrano, and Gorki’s The Lower Depths; with 


Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 
352 pp. 95¢ (prob. ) 


Dennalicn of Ware 


by HAROLD FREDERIC 
JOHN RALEIGH, University of Californie, ed. 


The only inexpensive edition of a highly significant 19th- 
century American novel, long enavelidliie 
384 pp. $1.25 
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GOODIES 


ENGLISH TEACHERS— 


CHRISTMAS 


here is your chance to look into the future. 
The NCTE crystal ball reveals a new light on the horizon— 


Perspectives on English: Essays to Honor W. Wilbur Hatfield 


Table of Contents 


1. Introduction: W. Wilbur Hatfield 
2. Prologue: Common Bond 

3. Let Them All Read 
4 
5 


. The Teaching of Literature in Secondary Schools 
. Shall They Inberit the Realms of Gold? 
. Teaching the Introductory College Course in Literature 
. Cultivating Literary Audiences 
. Teaching the Art of Listening 
9. Speak the Speech! 
. Freshman Composition and thé Tradition of Rhetoric 
*11. Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English 
12. Developing a Love of Good Reading 
*13. On Reading Literature 
14. The Concept of Creativity in Reading 
. The Hazards of Semiliteracy 
16. The Search for Standards 
. Custom Serves for Reason 


Robert C. Pooley 
Ruth Mary Weeks 
Helen K. Mackintosh 
Marion C. Sheridan 
Thomas Clark Pollock 
John C. Gerber 
Lennox Grey 

Harold A. Anderson 
Harlen M. Adams 
Porter G. Perrin 
Charles C. Fries 

Dora V. Smith 

Paul Farmer 

John J. DeBoer 

Stella S. Center 

Luella B. Cook 

Mark A. Neville 


18. The Teaching of Literature in American High Schools, 1865-1900 


19. The Continuing Education of the Teacher of English 


. Epilogue: The English Teacher 


Joseph Mersand 


Helene W. Hartley 


. The Pedant and Some Other Characters in His Profession Brice Harris 
Lou La Brant 


*These chapters will be of special interest to the college English teacher. 


You may get your copy now by sending your order and remittance for $4.00 ($2.75 for 
members) to: 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Llinois 
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Annual NCTE Luncheon—MLA Meeting 


(co-sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the Modern Language Association of America, the College 
English Association, and the American Studies Association) 


12:00 - 1:40 


Speaker: 


Report: 


1:45 - 3:00 


Presiding: 


Presiding: 


Report: “What Has Happened to the Cooperative English Program?” 
George Winchester Stone, Jr., New York University, 
Executive Secretary, MLA 

Panel: Reactions and comments on what organizations are doing 


Reservations for luncheon at $3.78 each must be made in advance by writing to 


Tuesday, December 27 — Philadelphia 


Luncheon, Red Room, Bellevue Stratford 


William S. Ward, University of Kentucky, Chairman of 
College Section, NCTE 


“The Status of the Profession,” Harold Martin, Harvard 
University, Chairman of Commission on English, College 
Entrance Examination Board 


“Expanding the NDEA to Include the Humanities,” 
James R. Squire, University of Illinois, Executive 
Secretary, NCTE 


Red Room, Bellevue Stratford 


Donald Lloyd, Wayne State University, President of CEA 


For CEA: Maxwell H. Goldberg, University of Massachusetts 
For ASA: Willard Thorp, Princeton University 

For MLA: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
For NCTE: Brice Harris, The Pennsylvania State University 


NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


508 S. Sixth Street, Champaign, Ilinois 
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For those who missed the Golden 
Anniversary Convention and failed 
to get Golden Anniversary Souve- 
nir programs—the NCTE has this 
special offer. 


This 68-page, fully illustrated pro- 
gram includes: 


P A review of the Past 
@ photographs of past presidents and 
past meetings 
® articles on research, on important 
books for English teachers 


P The Present 
@ problems in curriculum, professional 
status, research, and teacher educa- 
tion 


The 
Facts 
About— 


Essays on the 


Teaching of English & 
edited by Edward J. Gordon § 
and Edward S. Noyes. 


@ This new book is a collection of practical 


and informative speeches of Yale Confer- 
ences on English during the past few 
years. The book has these things to 
offer: 


l. The Teaching of Language. 


What Kinds of Language 
Teaching? 


Some Definitions of Terms. 
What about Grammar? 
The Science of Linguistics and 
the Teaching of English. 
Il. The Teaching of Literature. 

l. Teaching a Novel. 

2. Teaching Poetry. 


~ 


P The Future 
@ the English classroom of the future 
future developments in curriculum 


More than fifty contributors: J. N. Hook, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Albert Marckwarde, 
Dora V. Smith, Brice Harris, Eugene E. 
Slaughter, George Winchester Stone, Jr., 
Margaret Early, etc. 


Price: $1.00. (Please include your 
remittance with orders for less than 
$5.00.) Send orders to: NCTE, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 


00! 


5) Price: $4.50 (Member's price, $3.10) 


3. Teaching Drama. 
4. Individual Reading. 
Ill. The Teaching of Writing. 
The Craft of Composition. 
The Teaching of Composition. 
The Content of Student Writing. 
Creative Writing. 
Writing and Thinking. 
Some General Remarks 
on Writing. 
Co-operative Correction 
of Paragraphs. 
Evaluating the Writing. 


N SUS 


Take advantage of the ideas and experi- 


3} ences of some of the nation’s best English 


teachers. 


Please include your remittance for orders 


of less than $5.00. 


The National Council of 
Teachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street 

Chompaign, Illinois 
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a new book. . 


GRAMMAR FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH 


David A. Conlin, Arizona State University 


This new grammar is a real achievement: a synthesis of the traditional and 
structural approaches to grammar which focuses on the practical help gram- 
mar can give in the improvement of your students’ writing skills. Copious 
examples illustrate grammatical principles, and abundant exercise materials 
furnish needed practice in the manipulation of grammatical structure. Termi- 
nology used is that of traditional grammar. 


about 350 pages Paper covers January 1961 


and 2 recent ones. . 


PRO AND CON 


Myron Matlaw, Queens College, and James B. Stronks, 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


“I like it so much that I immediately scheduled it for a trial run in one of 

my classes. In practice it seems to proving as valuable as I thought it 

would. 

“It is an admirable book, for its purposes, in every way: excellent selections; 
thorough, intelligent questions; provocative organization; an invaluable index 
4 forms; but, above all, a rhetoric which includes just enough poetry and 
ction. 


“It is the sort of book I’ve been hunting for for five years of freshman English 


teaching.” 
Evans Harrington 
University of Mississippi 


574 pages 1960 $4.50 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT 


Joseph Satin, Moorhead State College, Minnesota 


“. . . . The book is currently being used by the entire Freshman English 
Department here at Rider. 
“The wise grouping of the selections—each expressing a new or different 
idea or opinion—around a particular subject stimulates the students to either 
agree or disagree with one author or another, or form their own opinions. 
This, along with the study guides following each selection, makes Ideas in 
Context a valuable book.” 
Leo J. Rogers 
Rider College, New Jersey 
394 pages 1958 paper, $2.00 
cloth, $3.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY « Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Outstanding college textbooks... 


—both of The City 


Ready Jan. 4. This stimulating anthology 
is designed to acquaint the college stu- 
dent with representative samples of good 
current writing on a wide variety of top- 
ics. The selections—many anthologized 
here for the first time—are models of 
effective, functional writing on contem- 
porary issues. They include lively discus- 
sions of such varied matters as the state 
of the popular arts, the nature of our 


A generous selection of the work of four- 
teen Victorian poets, stressing the poems 
of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swin- 
burne, and the Rossettis. Book features 
an unusually large number of long poetic 
works including Tristram and Iseult, In 
Memoriam, The House of Life, and Ata- 
lanta in Calydon. Includes a critical 


The main currents of life and thought in 
the complex Victorian era as reflected in 
the writings of twelve masters of non- 
fiction: Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, 
John Stuart Mill, Darwin, Froude, Rus- 
kin, Pater, Arnold, Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, Morris, and Stevenson. The prose 
works chosen cover the fields of science, 
art, economics, politics, education, his- 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by HARRY W. RUDMAN and IRVING ROSENTHAL 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


Edited by E. K. BROWN, University of Chicago 


VICTORIAN PROSE 


Edited by FREDERICK WILLIAM ROE, Emeritus, University of Wisconsin 


Purdue University. 1947. 738 pp. $6.50 


College of New York 


business civilization, new frontiers of 
the space age, automation, TV in the 
classroom, and nuclear weapons testing. 
Geared to student interest, the materials 
presented afford a practical means of 
encouraging individual thought and ex- 
pression and of teaching the requisite 
vocabulary, comprehension, and rhetori- 
cal skills. 1961. 488 pp. $3.40 


introduction, interpretive notes, and 
bibliographies. “An excellent volume with 
admirable selections from the most dis- 
tinguished Victorian poets.”—Joseph J. 
Reilly, Hunter College. “Meets, fully and 
unflinchingly, every criterion of ezxcel- 
lence.”—John B. Shackford, Cornell Col- 
lege. 1942. 912 pp. $6.75 


tory, society, and religion. An introduc- 
tory essay gives an illuminating and 
well-rounded picture of the era, and pro- 
vides a wealth of background material. 
“A most excellent contribution to its 
field ... fine critical introductions and 
informative material.”—Merl F. Renz, 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Three texts from McGraw-Hill 
to be published in January..... 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A College Survey 


Edited by Clarence A. Brown, Marquette University, and 
John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois 


A compact, single-volume anthology of American literature with biographical 
introductions and critical evaluations designed to accompany several complete 
works in a post-freshman course. From the early seventeenth century writers 
(Taylor and Edwards) to the mid-twentieth century writers (Trilling, Wilson, War- 
a special emphasis is placed upon the major contributors to the American 


literature. 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 


Edited by Barry Ulanov 
Barnard College 


This fresh anthology of 22 modern plays offers examples of the most significant 
dramatists or dramatic forms in the modern theater. The range of the collection 
is the range of the modern theater, from Ibsen to the present, from the first 
playwrights to break completely with the romantic drama and the "well-made 
play" to the anti-theater of today. All the major playwrights are presented, but 
special care has been taken to avoid hackneyed works yet still enable the reader 
to see the modern masters at their most provocative—contributing something 
new, experimental, and essentially theatrical to the theater, even when they are 
themselves most affronted by theatrical procedure. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


By Jordan Y. Miller 
Kansas State University 
A textbook for upperclass and graduate level courses in American Drama. Part | 
offers a brief history of the American theater and Part II consists of an anthology 
of ten modern American plays coupled with short historical and critical introduc- 


tions. The author views the American theater as worthy of serious literary study 
and strives to give the reader a sense of the development and successes of the 


American drama. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Part I: 


Part II: 


Part III: 


Weare proud to announce 


publication in January of an extraordinary textbook. 
WORD, MEANING, POEM by Morse Peckham and Sey- 
mour Chatman of the University of Pennsylvania will set 
off lively discussion, and even controversy. We believe it 
will prove historic in its influence upon the teaching of 
poetry. 
WORD, MEANING, POEM has grown out of an eight- 
year experiment in the teaching of poetry. At the begin- 
ning Morse Peckham and Seymour ch 
selves the task of leading their students to become serious, 
readers—not glib critics—of poetry. They 
reewheeling, idiosyncratic methods of poetic 
interpretation. Instead, they and their students worked 
together to find the poem’s exact meaning before assessing 
its worth. They sought the poem’s unique “dialect” through 
careful analysis of grammatical structure and scholarly 
research into word-meanings. From these years of experi- 
ment there emerged three distinctive and effective teach- 
ing devices: the syntactical gloss, the lexical gloss, and 
the interpretational hypothesis. These are the heart of this 
new text-anthology. 
If you are teaching poetry to college students we want you 
to see WORD, MEANING, POEM. Please send us your 
name, address, and teaching position. 


painstakin 
spurned 


WORD, MEANING, POEM 


by Morse PeckHan and SeyMourn CHATMAN 
Twenty-five poems with syntactical and lexical glosses 
and interpretational hypotheses. 


Two additional poems by each of the poets represented 
in Part 1. With | lo 


One hundred poems arranged as an historical anthology 
of poetic styles in the English language. 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


atman had set them- 


The Publishers 


exical glosses. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South 


° New York 16, N. Y. 


Bad | 


CROWELL 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


THE IDEA OF AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


Edited by Louis D. Rusin, Jn., and Joun Rezs Moore 
Both of Hollins College 
Seventy-six novelists and critics, from Cooper to Wright Morris, dis- 
cuss the image of America reflected in its literature and, more specifi- 
cally, the novel in America as the genre in which that image has been 
most adequately expressed. 


January, 1961 Student price, $5.75 


CROWELL LITERARY CASEBOOKS 


Under the General Editorship of Wutt1am Van O’Connor 
A CASEBOOK ON THE BEAT 
Edited by Tuomas Parkinson, University of California 
Thirteen essays by observers and critics of the “Beat Movement,” with 
thirty-eight representative verse and prose selections 
January, 1961 Paper $2.95 


A CASEBOOK ON OTHELLO 
Edited by Leonarp Dean, University of Connecticut 
Spring, 1961 Paper $2.75 (approx. ) 


A CASEBOOK ON DYLAN THOMAS 
Edited by MaALcoLm Brinnin, University of Connecticut 
1960 336 pages Paper $2.95 


A CASEBOOK ON Henry James’s “THE TURN OF THE SCREW” 
Edited by Genatp WiLLeEN, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
1960 325 pages Paper $2.50 


A CASEBOOK ON EZRA POUND 


Edited by Writ1aAM Van O'Connor, University of Minnesota, 
and Epwarp Stone, Ohio University 


1959 179 pages Paper $1.95 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South . New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Journals and Miscellaneous 
Notebooks of Ralph WatdoEmerson 


VOLUME 1 (1819-22) 


Edited by William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, George P. Clark, and Merrell R. Davis. 
This volume is the first fruit of a major publishing project which will be continued over a 
period of some years. Previous editions of the Emerson journals have created a false and 
incomplete impression of Emerson by making selections which suppressed the earthy, often 
bitter qualities of Emerson’s work that show him as he was. The present work, when com- 
pleted, will constitute the first full publication of the Emerson journals, and will also include, 
under the heading of “Miscellaneous Notebooks,” a great deal of other significant material 
as an adjunct to the regular journals. A BELKNAP Press Boox $10.00 


Charles Macklin: An Actor’s Life 


By William W. Appleton. A pioneer in theatrical realism, Charles Macklin (1699-1797) 
was one of the most important English actors of the eighteenth century, and he made a 
significant contribution to the development of the modern theater. This first biography of 
Macklin in seventy years draws directly on unused manuscript sources (among others, those 
at Harvard, the Folger Library, the Huntington Library, and the Garrick Club), and illu- 
minates the history of the theater in eighteenth century England and Ireland. $5.00 


“3 


Tennyson: His Growth 
and Achievement 


By Jerome Hamilton Buckley. “Jerome Buckley's Tennyson,” Douglas Bush writes, “has all 
the marks of a standard work.” It combines “judicious critical discussion with biographical 
and historical materials that make one aware of the changing periods Tennyson lived through 
and his response to them.” $5.75 


The Evolution of Walt Whitman 


THE CREATION OF A PERSONALITY 


By Roger Asselineau. The first part of a two-volume work that examines the development of 
Whitman’s personality and the evolution of his masterpiece, Leaves of Grass. This volume, 
devoted to the poet’s biography, makes use of previously unpublished documents in inter- 
preting Whitman from a world-wide point of view instead of from a narrowly American one. 
“An excellent example of scholarship gracefully worn.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
A BecxnapP Press Boox $7.50 


ARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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1960 COPYRIGHT 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 


RHETORIC, HANDBOOK, ANTHOLOGY 


Cary B. Graham, Butler University, Genera) Editor 


Based upon tested materials, FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 
contains all the material essential for the complete first- 
year course. 

In one compact volume it provides practical instruction in 
writing, an especially full collection of factual prose and 
imaginative literature, analytical introductions, and a hand- 
book of grammar and usage. Numerous exercises follow 
each selection and chapter. 


962 pages, list price $6.95 


WORKBOOK FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Cary B. Graham, Butler University 
128 pages, list price $1.50 


REPERTORY 


Walter Blair, University of Chicago 
John Gerber, State University of Iowa 


THE SINGLE VOLUME EDITION OF BETTER READING 
is a combination of materials from the revised FACTUAL 
PROSE and LITERATURE plus a substantial number of new 
selections. 

Editorial material is minimized throughout the text but 
a Student’s Handbook at the end of the book will provide 
assistance for those who need it. 

Can be used successfully in either Freshman Composition 


courses or Introduction to Literature courses. 
1188 pages, list price $7.50 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, | 
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new additions to 


SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS 
for COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPERS 


recently published — 


THE FUR TRADE IN THE WEST, 1815-1846 
EDWIN R. BINGHAM, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SOURCES USED: Alexander Ross: The Fur Hunters of the Far West. 
William McGillivray: Letter to the Rev. John Strachan. Hudson’s Bay 
Company Correspondence. A Journal of John Work. A Journal of 

Peter Skene Ogden—Snake Expedition. Sir John Simpson: Dispatch to the 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied: Travels in the Interior of North America. 
Osborne Russell: Journal of a Trapper. Reverend Samuel Parker: Journal 
of an Exploring Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains. George Frederick 
Ruxton: Life in the Far West. Lewis H. Garrard: Wah-to-Yah 

and the Taos Trail. 


soon to appear — 


THE ENIGMA OF POE 


WARREN U. OBER, PAUL S. BURTNESS, WILLIAM R. SEAT, JR. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


SOURCES USED: Edgar Allan Poe: Selected Poems, Short Stories, Essays, 
and Letters. Letters concerning Poe and his work. Edgar Allan Poe: 
Autobiography from the Philadelphia Saturday Museum. James Russell 
Lowell: Edgar Allan Poe. Rufus W. Griswold: The Ludwig Article. 

N. P. Willis: The Death of Edgar Allan Poe. Rufus W. Griswold: Memoir 
of the Author; Preface to The Works of the Late Edgar Allan Poe, 

Vol. I. Charles Baudelaire: Baudelaire on Poe. John J. Moran: A Defense 
of Edgar Allan Poe. Walt Whitman: Edgar Poe’s Significance. 

Aldous Huxley: Vulgarity in Literature. 


D. C. HEATH [ey AND COMPANY 


Healh 
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